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BORN, ETC. 


BORN. 


Born this morning! and last night, 
The pale moon’s uncertain light, 
Gleaming through a drifting cloud, 
Lit his father’s only shroud, 

The great cruel northern sea, 

In its dread immensity. 


Born this morning! Yesterday, 
When the black squall swept the bay, 
Shivering in the sudden gale, . 
Shook and filled the broad brown sail, 
And the coble, ta’en aback, 
Foundered, ere the sheet could slack. 


Foundered, with her four stout hands. 
Oh, the fatal Whitby Sands! 

Oh, the cruel Whitby Scar! 

The fierce rollers on the bar! 

Few who ’mid their surge go down 
See again the red-roofed town. ~ 


And among those hands he drowned, 
’Neath whose cottage eaves was found, 
When another morning rose 

O’er that scene of sudden woes, 

A baby, born to wants and fears, 

To baptism of widowed tears. 


Born this morning! Little one, 

Life has bitterly begun. 

Scant the welcome thou canst find, 
From the heart he leaves behind, 
Till motherhood, from black despair, 
Wakens love, to live and bear. 


Sing his lullaby, O sea! 

Nurse and playmate thou must be. 
Husband hast thou ta’en, and brother, 
From that weeping wife and mother. 
Hast thou aught of help to say 

To the infant, born to-day? 


Give the orphan for his dower 
Something of thy joyous power; 
Give him of thy quenchless might 
With the blasts of fate to fight; 
Teach him in thy ceaseless song, 
How to ‘‘ suffer and be strong.”’ 


Born this morning, orphaned ere 
Load of life he came to bear! 
Doomster, healer, soother, take, 
Thread of life to mar or make, 
Grief and presage, seeing, scorning, 
Take the infant, born this morning! 


All The Year Round. 


BACILLUS OUR BANE, 


O BOGIE-LIKE baleful Bacillus, 
Untouched by our potions and pills, 
You enter to conquer and kill us, 
The taint that brings terrible ills. 
You lurk in the air and the water, 
The presage of peril and pain, 
You stride on serene to our slaughter, 
Bacillus our bane. 





You must have existed for ages, 
But ne’er in the past you appear 
In mystical medical pages; 
When suddenly, lo! you are here. 
Though climates be Arctic or Tropic, 
You come with disease in your train; 
Seen surely on slide microscopic, 
Bacillus our bane. 


‘* De minimis non curat lex’ is 
A motto we’ve all heard before; 
The tiny Bacillus that vexes, 
No medical man can ignore. 
The smallest of things in creation 
An eminence high may attain; 
You pull down the head of a nation, 
Bacillus our bane. 


Though some folks deny your existence, 
Though fierce physiologists fight, 
With painful unpleasing persistence, 
Professors bring new ones to light. 
Each boasts of the one he detected, 
Its beauties will gladly explain; 
Is our admiration expected ?>— 
Bacillus our bane. 


While knowledge is power, recognition 

Of such horrid atoms as these, 
Each like a malefic magician, 

Can scarce be expected to please. 
Although we’ve endeavored to quiz it, 

It smiles vibrionic disdain ; 
But don’t bother us with a visit, 

Bacillus our bane. 
Punch, 


IF THEY KNEW. 


IF only my mother knew 

How my heart is hurt within me, 

She would take my face in her tender hands 

And smooth my cheek, as she used to do 

In the days that seem so long ago, 

When childish tears were quick to flow; 

She would smooth my face with her tender 
hands 

If she felt the grief within me. 


If only my lover knew 

Of the surging, passionate sorrow, 

He would hold me close to his sturdy breast, 
As once he held me the long hours through,— 
When we had not learned to live apart, 

But leaned for love on each other’s heart; 
He would hold me close to his heaving breast 
If he guessed my passionate sorrow. 


But it pierces me like a knife 

To think that they do not know it; 

To think they can look in my pleading eyes, 

Yet never question my hidden life; ° 

Can touch my lips in the same old place 

Yet never look for the soul in my face. 

Oh, the tears are bitter that fill my eyes 

To know that they do not know it! 
Athenzum. CurTIs May. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


AN eminent English scholar has con- 
fessed that he knows no geography save 
of those countries over which he has him- 
self travelled. And there is, in fact, no 
method of learning geography to compare 
with that of tramping across hill and plain 
with a knapsack on the shoulders. But 
to know a country aright, one must know 
itin relation to other lands, and the pedes- 
trian traveller might well begin his geo- 
graphical studies by inspecting a map of 
the globe, and by mastering, not indeed 
the details, but the broader outlines of 
that map. 

In like manner no one can be said to 
know, in the true sense of the word, any 
portion of history until he has made close 
acquaintance with it in the original sources 
and authorities. Service of high value 
may be rendered to him by the modern 
historian ; but the modern historian is at 
best a trustworthy guide describing the 
country ; to know the country aright the 
traveller must breathe its air, live 
amongst its inhabitants, become familiar, 
if possible, with its every height and hol- 
low. The historical student, if he be a 
true student, must address himself to the 
mastering of contemporary texts. “To 
the law and to the testimony, to the char- 
ter and to the chronicle, to the abiding 
records of each succeeding age, writ on 
the parchment or graven on the stone — 
it is to these that he must go himself and 
must guide others.”* But in order to 
conceive aright his special field of study, 
the student should have in his mind a 
broad outline map of the whole course of 
history, a map not crowded with petty 
names, but clearly setting forth the facts 
of prime importance. Having once pos- 
sessed himself of such an outline map, he 
will ever after be able to place things 
aright, and to understand in some degree 
their true relations. And so he can enter 
on the close study of his particular prov- 
ince, to win from it by patient observation, 
research, reflection, that rich knowledge 
of concrete realities which nourishes the 


* Mr. Freeman, speaking of the duties of the pro- 
fessor of history, Methods of Historicai Study, pp. 16, 


17. 





understanding, and fortifies and trains the 
judgment. 

Such an outline map of European his- 
tory the young student has ready to his 
hand in Mr. Freeman’s “ General Sketch.” 
It owns no charm of picturesque beauty, 
or dramatic presentment, or philosophical 
reflection ; but it is what it professes to 
be —a clue toa labyrinth. The general 
relations of different periods and different 
countries to one another are traced 
though a vast tract of time, extending 
from the early history of the Aryan na- 
tions to the union of Germany in our own 
days; and this is achieved within the 
limits of- some three or four hundred 
pages. It would be possible by brute 
force to hammer the contents of this little 
book into a boy’s head in the course of a 
few weeks or months, and brute force 
could hardly be better employed. The 
young student of history would ever after 
be able to place things aright, and to un- 
derstand how this thing is related to that. 
He might by-and-by preceed to fill in one 
fragment of the great map with topo- 
graphical details, nor rest until he had 
become intimate with every feature of his 
chosen province. 

Had I my way in the teaching of En- 
glish literature I would have the student 
start with a general sketch of European 
literature somewhat resembling Mr. Free- 
man’s “ General Sketch of Europeah His- 
tory” in its aim and scope and manner of 
treatment. Unfortunately no such book 
(as far as I am aware) exists, nor does 
one know where to turn in search of a 
writer competent to trace such an outline. 
If Hallam’s “ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe,” admirable as it is for 
its learning and good sense, were recast, 
revised, amended, and reduced from four 
large volumes to a single volume of three 
hundred pages, we should possess some- 
thing which might at least serve as a stop- 
gap until a better book were ready to take 
its place. But a large book reduced in 
scale is never quite the same as a small 
book written with a different purpose ; it 
is not easy merely by omission or conden- 
sation to obtain breadth and simplicity of 
outline. 

Such a general sketch of European lit- 
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erature I would fix once and for all, as 
an outline map, in the brain of the young 
student. It is essential that he should 
conceive the history of English literature 
as part of alarger movement. It is essen- 
tial that he should know where were the 
headquarters of literature in each succes- 
sive period — now in Florence or in Rome, 
now in Paris, now in London, now at Wei- 
mar. When Boccaccio is spoken of in 
connection with Chaucer, when Tasso or 
Ariosto is spoken of in connection with 
Spenser, or Boileau in connection with 
Dryden and Pope, or Goethe in connec- 
tion with Carlyle, he ought at least to 
be able to place Boccaccio and Tasso 
and Ariosto and Boileau and Goethe 
aright in the general movement of Euro- 
pean literature, and in some measure to 
conceive aright the relation of each to the 
literary movement in our own country. 

The student of English literature ought, 
however, to know a good deal more of the 
entire course and progress of literature in 
England than he can know of the course 
and progress of literature in France or 
Spain or Italy or Germany. But it is 
hardly to be expected that he can know 
English literature from the Cadmon 
poems to Tennysonat first hand. He may 
be told that it is well for him to learn a 
little about many things at second hand, 
and therefore it is well for him to read 
some ‘short and well-written history of 
English literature from the first page to 
the last. If he fully understands the pro- 
found difference which there is between 
first-hand and second-hand knowledge 
such a history will do him not harm but 
good. In every direction we take some 
of our knowledge provisionally and on 
trust; and if we are slow to put forward 
as facts statements which we have not 
verified, and if we refuse to air notions as 
our own which we have derived from 
others, our second-hand information may 
be highly serviceable. 

But no history of English literature 
should be read until the student is made 
to perceive and feel what knowledge at 
first hand indeed is by being put to 
work on an actual text. Whether English 
literature can be taught or not, I am con- 
vinced that the right method of approach- 











ing a great author, the right method of 
dealing with a great literary period can 
be taught, and that to teach this is the 
most important part of a professor’s work. 
And the first lesson which must be en- 
forced is that which enables the student 
to bring home to himself the vast dif- 
ference between knowing aéou¢ an author 
or knowing adou¢ a book and knowing the 
author or the book. 

Let us take, then, as our first unit in the 
study of literature one complete work in 
prose or verse. A complete work, not a 
fragment of a long poem, such as one or 
two books of “ Paradise Lost;” not pas- 
sages from some famous piece of prose, 
such as selections from “ Gulliver’s Trav- 
els.” Itis well that we should choose a 
great work by a great author, and that 
author ought himself to belong to a great 
and fruitful period of literature. A play 
of Shakespeare’s fulfils all the conditions 
which we require ; let us ask on what side 
the professor and his class should attack 
the text before them. 

My answer is, they should attack it on 
every side; there is nothing in the play 
which the student ought not to try to 
grasp and hold. Some persons seem to 
fear that a close attention to textual diffi- 
culties, conjectural emendations, obsolete 
words, allusions to manners and customs, 
and such like, will quench an interest in 
the higher meanings of the play. I have 
not found it so. The saying “ He-that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful 
also in much” has its just application to 
the true scholar. The letter indeed with- 
out the spirit is dead; but to affect to 
reach the spirit while ignorant of the let- 
ter is the folly either of the dilettante or 
the half-witted enthusiast. “Let us not 
press too hard for spirit and feeling in our 
friends,” said Serlo to Wilhelm Meister, 
when they were instructing their troop of 
actors in the mysteries of “ Hamlet;” 
“the surest way is first coolly to instruct 
them in the sense and letter of the piece ; 
if possible to open their understandings. 
Whoever has the talent will then of his 
own accord eagerly adept the spirited 
feeling and manner of expression; and 
those who have it not will at ieast be pre- 
vented from acting or reciting altogether 
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falsely. And among actors, as indeed in 
all cases, there is no worse arrangement 
than for any one to make pretensions to 
the spirit of a thing, while the sense and 
letter of it are not ready and clear to 
him.” * 

What we desire before all else at this 
stage of our progress is to form the schol- 
arly habit of mind, which is not content 
with inaccuracy or slovenliness or blurred 
renderings. If I ask a boy to explain the 
lines in “ King Lear ” — 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters, 

I put the question not because I think it 
of much importance that he should know 
how formerly the “lytle byrde called the 
Kings Fysher” was used as a weather- 
cock, it having been supposed that “ his 
nebbe or byll wyll be alwayes dyrect or 
strayght against ye winde.” The inner 
meaning of the passage is worth many 
king-fishers. But I ask the question be- 
cause I would train the boy to pass over 
nothing without trying to understand it, 
and because the chances are that if he 
could pass over “ halcyon beaks ” without 
understanding it, he has passed over a 
hundred other things not understood or 
misunderstood. 

The value of questions put at examina- 
tions is often erroneously estimated. It 
is supposed that because the subject-mat- 
ter of a question is of little importance, 
therefore the question itself is injudicious 
or trivial. But every sensible examiner 
knows that a question seemingly trivial 
may sometimes serve as an excellent test, 
which shall ascertain whether attention 
has been paid to an important class of 
topics. When for lack of time or through 
some other causes, a candidate cannot be 
expected to give full Zroof of his knowl- 
edge, the skilful examiner desires him to 
exhibit the sigus of that knowledge, signs 
the presence of which implies that much 
else is present though all cannot on the 
moment be shown. Whether these signs 
be trivial or not matters less than is com- 
monly supposed. 

I have said that the student should at- 
tack the text before him on every side. 


* B. v., chap. vii. (Carlyle’s translation). 





It is the business of the examiner to 
ascertain whether this has been done. 
Some of his questions will be mere tests 
of memory; and it is very right that the 
student should remember accurately what 
he has read, and that considerable stress 
should be laid on the cultivation of mere 
memory. But, it will be said, this is to 
give encouragement to the crammer. I 
am no advocate of cram, but neither am I 
frightened by the word. A good deal of 
what is carelessly and ignorantly termed 
cram I should venture to call sound teach- 
ing as fur as it goes. When a boy is 
taught the probable dates of Shakespeare’s 
plays, he has learnt something of impor- 
tance, and he has exercised at least his 
memory. The chances are that he will 
always remember that “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is the fairy fantasy of 
Shakespeare’s earlier years as a dramatic 
craftsman, and that “ The Tempest ” ex- 
hibits the poet’s genius in its maturity, 
with all the solemn splendor of his moral 
wisdom; and the time may come when 
the boy will put this piece of knowledge 
to a worthy use. 

I am no advocate of cram; but when 
cram means something less than what I 
have indicated, it may still have its uses, 
if not for literature yet for life. To have 
acquired rapidly and accurately the knowl- 
edge of a mass of facts, and to possess the 
art of skilfully presenting that knowledge 
to others, even though it be swept out of 
the candidate’s memory on the morning 
after his examjnation, gives evidence of 
considerable aptitude and power. This 
indeed is not to learn literature, but it is 
in some degree to prepare for life. No 
lethargic or stupid boy can take cram in 
this intelligent and vigorous fashion. I 
remember how the late Mr. Forster, when 
chief secretary for Ireland, on each of two 
occasions when I happened to converse 
with him, touched on this topic, and used 
his own experience as evidence of the 
value of cram, or, to speak more precisely, 
the value of the power of taking cram. 
“T have frequently,” he said, “ to answer 
at length a question in the House of Com- 
mons requiring for my answer a knowl- 
edge of facts which has to be rapidly 
acquired from others; or I have to make 
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a speech in the preparation of which the 
knowledge possessed by me must receive 
immediate and large augmentation from 
the authorities to whom I refer myself; I 
am crammed by skilful crammers; I put 
to use the knowledge which I have gained, 
and then dismiss from my mind what has 
been needed only for a passing occasion. 
And there are numberless cases occurring 
throughout life, in which it is of the ut- 
most importance to possess the capacity 
of thus quickly and correctly gaining ac- 
quaintance with facts to serve the needs 
of a day or of an hour.” * 

But an intelligent examiner will give a 
preference to questions which do more 
than test the memory. There isa class 
of questions which serve as a test of close 
and intelligent reading, and also give the 
candidate an opportunity of showing 
whether he has exercised what I may call 
the faculty of imaginative realization. If 
I act as examiner in “ King Lear,” and 
put the question: “ Who is the speaker of 
the following lines and on what occasion 
are they spoken, — 





He is attended by a desperate train, 
And what they may incense him to, being apt 
To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear ’’ ? 


I test no more than memory. But if I 
ask this question: “On what occasion 
does Lear say of Cordelia, — 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, anexcellent thing in woman ”’ ? 


I do something towards ascertaining the 
activity of a higher power than memory, 
the power, as 1 have termed it, of imagi- 
native realization. For these words are 
uttered by Lear at the moment when he is 
bending over his dead daughter, to catch 
the low utterance of that voice which is 
now silent forever — 
Ha! 
What is’t thou sayst? Her voice was ever 
soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 


Or the candidate may be required to de- 
scribe the spectacle on the stage as the 
curtain is falling at the close of the fifth 
act of the same play. He will remember 
of course that the bodies of Goneril and 
Regan have been produced : — 


Produce the bodies be they alive or dead. 


He will doubtless remember that Lear 
dies with Cordelia in his arms. But if he 
should describe the body of Edmund as 
being also present, he will give evidence 


* I report faithfully the substance of what was said. 
I cannot be sure as to the precise words. 
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that he has failed to imagine the close of 
the tragedy as it was conceived by Shake- 
speare. Although the play includes a 
double plot —the story of the house of 
Gloucester and the story of the house of 
Lear —this is not the moment to divide 
the solemn tragic impression. We do not 
think now of Edmund; he has been dealt 
with by the strong right hand of God’s 
justiciary, Edgar; he has been borne off 
the stage before the entrance of Lear. 
And as the curtain falls we see the dead 
Lear with his three daughters dead; the 
evil and the good seemingly overtaken by 
one common doom; but Cordelia, the re- 
jected and offcast child, slain by the 
passion of love which brought her from 
France to Britain and now restored to her 
father’s arms, while the two unnatural sis- 
ters lie apart, each the ruin of her own 
monstrous passions. 

I would have the student, then, approach 
the piece of literature which forms the 
subject of his study from every side, and 
think no pains ill-bestowed which help to 
bring him into close contact with it. The 
consideration of a textual crux in itself 
sharpens the wits; and if the student be 
alive about other and larger things than 
verbal difficulties, the retardation of his 
advance, caused by some question as toa 
doubtful text, will be of service to him, 
allowing his mind to work in some way of 
unconscious cerebration about the higher 
problems of the poem or the play, as we 
unconsciously take in a landscape from 
different points of view while picking our 
steps among boulders or shingle towards 
a mountain platform. 


Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons’ difference, 


says the banished duke in the forest of 
Arden. It is well worth considering 
whether Shakespeare wrote 


Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 


as the Folio has it, or whether Theobald’s 
emendation du¢ shall be received. The 
student’s eye ought to be as sharp at least 
as the eye of a tailor threading his needle. 
But while delayed by this petty difficulty, 
he cannot help stealing glances to the 
right and left; and he will have lived 
longer, even though unconsciously, in the 
manly and gentle temper of the duke who 
in Arden woods has discovered the sweet 
uses of adversity. 

Let us suppose that the teacher and his 
pupils set themselves to master the play 
of ‘“ Hamlet.” It would be desirable first 
of all that the play should be read swiftly 














and attentively from beginning to end, if 
possible at a single sitting. A general 
view of the whole is necessary before at- 
tending to minutie; otherwise we see 
nothing but a succession of petty and un- 
connected points, and the eye runs a risk 
of that disease of shortsightedness, which 
has its outward and visible sign in the 
spectacles worn by the myopic scholar.* 
A broad knowledge of the action of the 
play and some conception of the char- 
acters will often serve us in the interpreta- 
tion of details, and will give a reason and 
add an interest to our scrutiny of every 
sentence and every word. Something in 
the way of introduction must be said by 
the teacher as to the sources of the text; 
and if he have the opportunity he will do 
well not merely to talk of Folio and 
Quarto, but to let his pupils see and han- 
dle the facsimiles of the first and second 
Quartos produced by Mr. Griggs, together 
with Mr. Staunton’s noble facsimile of the 
first Folio. The thought may strike across 
the brain of some forward youth that he 
need not remain always in leading-strings 
to an editor or a commentator; that here 
he can inquire and verify for himself. 
And thus an impulse may by happy 
chance be received which shall start a 
scholarly mind upon a career of original 
research. 

The teacher and his pupils will now 
read aloud the first scene of the play. 
They will read it not in character, but 
speech by speech, each person taking the 
speech which happens to come to him 
as the reading passes round the class. 
Were characters assigned half the class 
must be silent during certain scenes, and 
the interest of the listeners would naturally 
flag. Moreover, the readers would lose 
the central standpoint from which all the 
characters are to be viewed. Horatio 
would know the part of Horatio well; but 
he would know the other dramatis per- 
son@ too little except as they are brought 
into relation with Horatio. We must try, 
on the contrary, to see Hamlet and Ophe- 
lia and the king from Shakespeare’s cen- 
tral point of vision, and not rest satisfied 
with a series of imperfect side views of 
the whole. 

Few persons nowadays seem to feel 
how powerful an instrument of culture 
may be found in modest, intelligent, and 
sympathetic reading aloud. The reciter 
and the elocutionist of late have done 
much to rob us of this which is one of the 


* It is much to be regretted that in the study of a 
Greek play something of this kind is not attempted. 
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finest of the fine arts. A mongrel some- 
thing which, at least with the inferior 
adepts, is neither good reading nor yet 
veritable acting, but which sets agape the 
half-educated with the wonder of its airs 
and attitudinizing, its pseudo-heroics and 
pseudo-pathos, has usurped the place of 
the true art of reading aloud, and has 
made the word “recitation” a terror to 
quiet folk who are content with intelli- 
gence and refinement. Happily in their 
behalf the great sense-carrier to the em- 
pire, Mr. Punch, has at length seen it 
right to intervene. The reading which 
we should desire to cultivate is intelligent 
reading, that is, it should express the 
meaning of each passage clearly; sympa- 
thetic reading, that is, it should convey 
the feeling delicately; musical reading, 
that is, it should move in accord with the 
melody and harmony of what is read, be 
it in verse or prose. “J often think,” 
writes Sir Henry Taylor in an unpub- 
lished letter of thirty years ago, now in 
my hands, “ how strange it is that amongst 
all the efforts which are made in these 
times to teach young people everything 
that is to be known, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop upon the wall, the 
one thing omitted is teaching them to read. 
At present, to be sure, it is a very rare 
thing to find any one who caz teach it; 
but it is an art which might be propagated 
from the few to the many with great 
rapidity if a due appreciation of it were to 
become current. The rage for lecturing 
would be a more reasonable rage if that 
were taught in lectures which can be con- 
veyed only by voice and utterance and not 
by books. A few weeks ago I was point- 
ing out to Dr. Whewell one of the most 
sublime and majestic passages that I know 
of in prose (a passage in one of Bacon’s 
prefaces), and I asked him to read it aloud. 
I was astonished to find that he read it as 
the town-crier might have read it. It 
could not be that he was insensible to the 
grace and beauty of the language; I be- 
lieve he was no more insensible to it than 
I am to the beauty of a Raphael or a 
Perugino; but he was no more able to 
produce it in utterance than I am to paint 
a ‘Saint Cecilia’ or an ‘Incendio del 
Borgo.’” 

Having read the first scene of “ Ham- 
let,” the teacher and his pupils, of our 
imaginary class-room, will turn back to 
see whether anything requires comment 
or explanation. Attention may be called 
to the fact that the chief character, Ham- 
let, is not thrust to the front as Richard 
III. is in the opening scene of the play 
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which bears his name. “King Richard 
III.” was written when Shakespeare was 
under Marlowe’s influence, and it opens 
like “ Doctor Faustus ” and “ The Jew of 
Malta” with a great soliloquy uttered by 
the protagonist. In “Hamlet,” as in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the environment is 
prepared for the hero of the play before 
he enters. Again, the teacher may cite 
the words in which Gildon records a ridic- 
ulous traditition: “ This scene, I have 
been assured,” says he, “ Shakespeare 
wrote inacharnel-house in the midst of 
the night,” and may make this an occasion 
for dwelling on the fact that though toa 
certain extent the scene is one of horror, 
yet the horror has nothing in it of the 
raw-head and bloody-bones description, 
but is throughout elevated and majestic in 
its mystery and sorrow. The closing 
speeches especially, it may be noticed, are 
illuminated by a spiritual beauty, with 
their references to the sacred season of 
the Saviour’s birth, — 


The nights are wholesome, then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 
charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time, 


and are touched with the light and color 


of the dawn already brightening the hill- 
tops, — 


But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


In the opening lines, — 


Bernardo. Who’s there? 
Francisco. Nay, answer me; stand and unfold 
yourself, 


the teacher will observe whether due em- 
phasis has been placed on the word me as 
proper to the response and challenge of 
the sentinel, and will correct the reader if 
he have laid the stress only on the word 
answer. He will note the uneasiness of 
the believers in the apparition in contrast 
with Horatio’s half-jesting reply to the 
question, “ What, is Horatio there?” “A 
piece of him.” He will consider whether 
the line, — 


What, has this thing appeared again to-night? 


should be assigned, as in the Folio, to 
Marcellus, or, as in the Quartos, to the 
sceptical Horatio, The lines, — 


Such was the very armor he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated, 


on comparison with certain speeches of 
the gravedigger (Act v. I, 135-140) will 
raise the difficult question of the ages of 





Horatio and Hamlet, but the discussion of 
this subject may be reserved until later. 
There will be many obsolete words or 
words with altered meanings — “rivals of 
my watch,” “sledded Polacks,” “ unim- 
proved mettle,” “ prologue to the omen ” 
—to be explained, and at least one diffi- 
cult textual crux, — 


As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 


to be examined. Nor will the teacher fail 
to call attention to the similarity in the 
metrical movement of those lines in which 
Horatio addresses the ghost, — 


If thou hast any sound or use of voice, 
Speak to me, etc., 


and that of a passage very different in 
substance and spirit, where Silvius, in 
“As you Like it,” reproaches old Corin 
with his ignorance of true love :* — 


If thou remember’st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved, etc. 


In each case the force of the address is 
enhanced by the thrice-recurring hemis- 
tich. 

Occupied with such an examination, 
now of the larger features of the play, now 
of minute details, the students of “ Ham- 
let” would steadily and patiently work 
their way from the first line to the last. 
Then a survey of the whole might be given 
in the form of a prelection, in which, among 
other matters, the views of the character 
of Hamlet taken by Goethe and Coleridge 
and other eminent critics might be con- 
sidered. Nor would it be uninteresting 
or amiss to notice the interpretation of 
the tragedy by great actors, and to call 
attention to its qualities as an acting play 
which have enabled it to hold the stage 
during three centuries. 

Let us suppose now that the student 
knows this one play of Shakespeare’s for 
what it is as thoroughly as it can be 
known. He knows the play as it is, but 
he does not yet know how it came to be 
what itis. A mind that is alive and in- 
quiring naturally seeks to discover the 
causes of things, and is sensible that 
things are but imperfectly known until 
they are known in and through their 
causes. How then did the play of “ Ham- 
let” come to be wkat it is? Obviously 
the single work belongs to a group of 
works which proceeded from the same 
author and which possess certain common 
characteristics. The inquirer must ad- 


* Noticed by the Clarendon Press editors. 
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vance from the first unit in the study of 
literature —a single complete work — to 
a larger unit, the group of works to which 
it belongs, and thence to the mind from 
which they all proceeded. And now 
larger aspects of beauty and deeper 
sources of interest begin to reveal them- 
selves. There are lines of force which, 
as it were, run through “ Hamlet,” but 
which have their beginnings elsewhere, 
and which do not complete themselves 
unti] we have reached “ The Tempest” 
and; “A Winter’s Tale.” To trace the 
majestic sweep of these lines is even a 
higher delight than to make acquaintance 
with any prince of Denmark, even though 
we should indeed pluck out the heart of 
his mystery and be able to sound him 
from his lowest note to the top of his com- 
pass. The fruit-tree is more valuable than 
any of its fruits singly, and possesses a 
higher kind of beauty: “the blossoms, 
the green and the ripe fruit of an orange- 
tree are more beautiful to behold when on 
the tree, and seen as one with it, than the 
same growth detached and seen succes- 
sively, after their importation into another 
country and different clime.” * 

To know “Hamlet” aright we must 
therefore know Shakespeare. We pass 


from the study of a book to the study of 


an author. And here our inquiry is two- 
fold; we must endeavor first to perceive 
and comprehend the characteristics of our 
author’s genius, and secondly to trace its 
development and history. This indeed is 
an achievement for athletes; but by a 
judicious method something can be done 
to bring home to the consciousness even 
of a young student a real sense of the 
greatness and variety of Shakespeare’s 
powers, and to enable him to understand 
how those powers put forth first the bud 
and blossom and then the ripened fruit. 
He cannot be expected to be familiar 
with all the comedies, tragedies, histories, 
poems, which make up Shakespeare’s won- 
derful gift to the world; but we can do 
something towards putting him in the way 
of knowing aright Shakespeare’s total 
work and the mind of its creator. Hecan- 
not examine carefully seven-and-thirty 
separate plays; let us then select for his 
use two small groups—one group in- 
tended to bring him into close relation 
with the poet’s genius when working at its 
highest, the other intended to exhibit the 
development and history of that genius. 
Let him read “King Henry IV.,” “As 


_* Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, Introductory Apho- 
risms, Vv. 





you Like it,” “ King Lear,” “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” “ The Tempest,” and if he has 
not learnt something of the height and 
depth and breadth of Shakespeare’s gen- 
ius he will never learn to know these. 
Let him next place the dramas hitherto 
read in their chronological order, and add 
the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” as an 
early comedy in comparison with “ As 
you Like it;” “ King Richard III.” as an 
early history in comparison with “ King 
Henry IV.;” “ Romeo and Juliet” as an 
early tragedy in comparison with “ King 
Lear.” He has read indeed only nine 
plays out of thirty-seven, but if he has not 
acquired some sense of the growth and 
history of Shakespeare’s powers as a 
dramatist he will never acquire it. Let 
one thing more be added, the “ Sonnets,” 
in order that his feeling for the man 
Shakespeare, who forever lurks behind 
the dramatist, may be quickened and deep- 
ened. He has indeed much yet to learn, 
but very little, it may be hoped, to un- 
learn. 

In the case of Shakespeare we labor 
under the disadvantage of knowing com- 
paratively little of his life. There are 
persons indeed to whom this seems to be 
no disadvantage, and the utterance sounds 
somewhat heroic in its superiority to facts 
and to the commén sentiment of men 
when such a person thanks heaven that 
we can read the poems and plays without 
troubling ourselves with any of the gossip 
of biography. What were we the better 
for endless chatter about Anne Hathaway ? 
I confess that I fall in very contentedly 
with the general feeling of my fellows to 
which no relic of the man Shakespeare is 
wholly without interest. I should like to 
know him as well, in all the incidents of 
his life, as I know Dr. Johnson. “ Allmy 
writings,” said Goethe, “are fragments of 
a great confession.” And so it is and so 
it will be with every great writer who 
writes not merely out of his head in the 
dry light of intellect, but out of his head 
and heart, with intellect, imagination, pas- 
sions, senses, conscience, will, all con- 
spiring to one common result. We read 
the great confession in “ Werther” and 
“Faust” and “Tasso” and “ Iphigenie ” 
and “ Wilhelm Meister” and “ Die Wahl- 
verwandtschaften and the “ West-éstlicher 
Divan” with twofold intelligence and 
double sympathy, because we are ac- 
quainted with Goethe at Frankfurt and 
Strassburg and Wetzlar in the Sturm 
und Drang of his youth; with Goethe at 
Weimar, when the man of the world and 
the idealist within him—the Tasso and 
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the Antonio — were at odds ; with Goethe 
when, after his stormy struggles towards 
unbounded spiritual liberty, he found that 
true freedom was attainable only through 
a wisely limited activity; with Goethe 
caught in the toils of his own passions, 
et with strong and deliberate hand de- 
ivering himself from those toils; with 
Goethe in the illuminated wisdom, the 
light, wide and serene, of his elder years. 

There is of course gossip of biography 
with which no true student of literature 
or of life will concern himself. An accu- 
mulation of trivial accident and unorgan- 
ized circumstance on which mind and 
character have had no play, and which has 
had no play on these, is not life but mere 
lumber and litter. Yet it sometimes hap- 
pens that a seemingly trivial fact, wholly 
devoid of interest in itself, becomes an 
essential link in a chain of evidence on 
which depends some conclusion of weight. 
Dr. Dryasdust is therefore a person to- 
wards whom the true student may at times 
feel grateful, and of whom he will not 
lightly think scorn. 

In order to acquire right methods in 
what I may call the biographical study of 
literature the student must set himself 
down to make complete acquaintance with 
at least one great author, whose life is far 
more fully known to us than is the life of 
Shakespeare. It will be his task to col- 
late the author’s life and his works, seeking 
to interpret each in and through the other ; 
to refund now the life into the writings, 
and now again the writings into the life; 
or, if this be impossible, to consider each 
alternately as the text and the other as 
its commentary. The task is simpler and 
easier when the author happens to be one 
whose genius is not of the dramatic order. 
It is easier to discover Milton in “Co- 
mus” or “Samson Agonistes” than to 
discover Shakespeare in “Othello” or 
“Macbeth.” And here the student is for- 
tunate in being able to put himself under 
the guidance of Professor Masson, so that 
while attempting to know Milton in “ Co- 
mus” and “Lycidas,” in the “Sonnets,” 
in “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” in the “ Areopagitica” and the 
“Letter on Education,” and other writ- 
ings in verse and prose, one may also 
come to know him as the lady of his col- 
lege, virginal in aspect and purity of heart, 
if virile in intellect and will; as the young 
recluse at Horton among his books or 
wandering in the meadows by the banks 
of the Colne; in London as the armed 
champion of liberty, domestic, civil, and 
religious ; in the chamber of the Council 





of State as Latin secretary; in his house 
near Bunhill Fields dictating in his blind- 
ness from the elbow-chair—the “ organ- 
voice of England” unheard amid the noise 
of Restoration riot — or sitting at the door 
in sunny weather in his grey coarse cloth 
coat, his face pale but not cadaverous, and 
his sightless eyes still clear, to outward 
view, of blemish or of spot. 

Knowing Milton thus, we shall know 
* Samson Agonistes ” more truly and fully 
than if we had never passed beyond. the 
poem to its author, and we shall also know 
not only what it 7s but how tt came to be 
what it is. In refunding the poem into 
the life, and interpreting the life by the 
poem, we have come to see and feel many 
things which otherwise must have escaped 
our notice. But let Professor Masson 
take my place and use the expositor’s 
pointing-rod : — 


The story of Samson mnst have seemed to 
Milton a metaphor or allegory of much of his 


own life in its later stages. He also, in his — 


veteran days, after the Restoration, was a 
champion at bay, a prophet warrior left alone 
among men of a different faith and different 
manners — Philistines, who exulted in the 
ruin of his cause, and wreaked their wrath 
upon him for his past services to that cause 
by insults, calumnies, and jeers at his misfor- 
tunes and the cause itself. He also was blind 
as Samson had been—groping about among 
the malignant conditions that had befallen 
him, helplessiy dependent on the guiding of 
others, and bereft of the external consolations 
and means of resistance to his scorners that 
might have come to him through sight. He 
also had to live mainly in the imagery of the 
past. In that past, too, there were similari- 
ties in his case to that of Samson. Like Sam- 
son, substantially, he had been a Nazarite— 
no drinker of wine or strong drink, but one 
who had always been an ascetic in his dedi- 
cated service to great designs. And the chief 
blunder in his lite, that which had gone near- 
est to wreck it, and had left the most marring 
consequences and the most painful reflections, 
was the very blunder of which, twice repeated, 
Samson had to accuse himself. Like Sam- 
son, he had married a Philistine woman — one 
not of his own tribe, and having no thoughts 
or interests in common with his own; and, 
like Samson, he had suffered indignities from 
this wife and her relations, till he had learnt 
to rue the match. . . . In short, there must 
have rushed upon Milton, contemplating in 
his later life the story of the blind Samson 
among the Philistines, so many similarities 
with his own case, that there is little wonder 
that he then seiected this subject for poetic 
treatment. While writing ‘‘Samson Ago- 
nistes’’ (#.e., Samson the Ayonist, Athlete, 
or Wrestler) he must have been secretly con- 
scious throughout that he was representing 
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much of his own feelings and experience ; and 
the reader of the poem who knows anything 
of Milton’s life has this pressed upon him at 
every turn. 


In Milton’s life, as in Milton’s prose 
writings, occur passages which are not 
admirable, which are indeed the reverse 
of admirable. ‘The student of literature, 
we may presume, is a lover of beauty, and 
the temptation with him to shirk the ugly 
passages of a life is a temptation easily 
understood. Here he may say, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has lately been saying of 
Shelley, here, in “Comus” and “Sam- 
son,” here, in the Council Chamber shel- 
tering Davenant from dangers incurred 
through his Royalist ardors, here, in com- 
pany with Lawrence, listening to the lute 
well touched, is the Milton we desire to 
know, the Milton who delights. Let us, 
at least as long as we are able, avert our 
eyes from the Milton who disgusts, from 
the unamiable Milton, the Milton who 
calls his opponent “an idiot by breeding 
and a solicitor by presumption,” the Mil- 
ton who helped to embitter his daughters’ 
lives, and remembered them as “unkind 
children ” in his will. What is gained by 
forcing this disgusting Milton on our at- 
tention? We choose, if we can, to retain 


a charming picture of the great poet. The 


delightful true Milton is the Milton after 
all. Ah, give us back the delightful Mil- 
ton! 

But the lover of beauty is sometimes a 
lover of truth, and in the long run he will 
gain not only more of truth but more of 
beauty and delight by cultivating the 
power and habit of seeing things as they 
are, and understanding them aright, and 
acquiring the temper of justice and of 
charity, than if he were to indulge what, 
to speak plainly, is a kind of fastidious 
egotism. A man compassed about with 
infirmity, yet a heroic man, is after all 
better worth knowing than either a phan- 
tom ora fragment of aman. And indeed 
unless we know the whole man we shall 
comprehend no fragment aright. It was 
not admirable in Milton that he should 
have darkened and saddened his young 
wife’s bridal days. It seems at a first 
glance ridiculous and odious that he 
should have celebrated her flight from his 
house by rushing before the public with a 
pamphlet on divorce; it seems something 
worse than odious that he should have 
proposed marriage to another woman 
while Mary still lived, and when Miss 
Davis, had she accepted his proposal, 
must have sacrificed her reputation, and 
perhaps her happiness, for his sake. 
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Was it not, then, the disgusting Milton 
who acted thus? No, not the disgusting 
Milton, but the very Milton who beheld 
the lady of “ Comus,” and who presents in 
his pamphlets on divorce noble and ex- 
alted views on this same subject of mar- 
riage. When, instead of picking and 
choosing certain fragments of Milton and 
constructing from these a charming vision 
to gratify our own particular sentiment, 
we come to know and understand the ac- 
tual man, we can do justice, and a justice 
not devoid of charity, to the errors of the 
haughty idealist; we shall find new mean- 
ings in the Eve and the Dalila of his po- 
ems; and if we choose to moralize, we 
may learn the humbling truth that human 
greatness and human infirmity are often 
near akin, and that to dwell in the empy- 
rean, though glorious for a mortal, is not 
always the best preparation for sitting with 
grace and amiability by the fireside. 

We shall now assume that our student 
of literature has mastered what I have 
termed the biographical method of study. 
Inquiring how this or that piece of litera- 
ture came to be what it is, he perceived 
that it belongs to a group of works, all 
possessing Certain characteristics in com- 
mon, works all of which proceeded from 
one and the same mind, and he has been 
led to inquire into the nature of that mind 
and the history of itsdevelopment. There 
are qualities possessed in common by 
“King Henry IV.” and “Measure for 
Measure” and “Lear” and “The Tem- 
pest ” which cannot be found in “ Sejanus,” 
or “ The Jew of Malta,” or “ The Broken 
Heart ; ’ signs and tokens there are which 
would make us cry “Shakespeare !” were 
we to discover one of these plays for the 
first time in a copy without title-page or 
trace of the author’s name. But looking 
farther, our student finds certain common 
characteristics belonging to the plays of 
Shakespeare and to those of Ben Jonson 
and Marlowe and Ford which he cannot 
find in plays by Dryden or Lee or Rowe. 
It becomes evident to him that all Shake- 
speare’s plays belong to a larger group 
consisting of the works of the Elizabethan 
age. Thus, seeking to discover how 
“ Hamlet,” or “ Lear,” or “ The Tempest ” 
came to be what it is, he is compelled to 
pass beyond the author of those plays, to 
leave the biographical study of literature, 
and to enter on the wider field of historical 
study. He now needs to know more than 
an author, he must know a period. 

In the study of an individual author the 
inquirer, as we have seen, first investi- 
gates the peculiar nature of the author’s 
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genius, and then endeavors to trace its 
development through successive stages ; 
so here, in the historical study of litera- 
ture, he will seek first to understand the 
leading characteristics of the age, and 
secondly, to follow the movement of the 
age, observing how it arose out of the past, 
how it culminated, how it prepared the 
way for a new epoch and then declined. 
To knowa period aright we must know 
its outward body and its inward spirit; 
we must study it in its actions, its pas- 
sions, and its thought. What were its 
great achievements in the material world 
and its daily habits of social life? What 
were its dominant emotions? what were 
its guiding ideas? And finally, is there 
any common element or principle which 
manifests itself alike in ideas, emotions, 
and action ? 

Can we, for example, perceive any cen- 
tral and ruling tendency in the age which 
Shakespeare and Bacon and Hooker and 
Spenser represent in literature? I have 
elsewhere ventured to assert that a pro- 
found interest in reality as opposed to 
abstractions, a rich feeling for concrete 
fact, was the dominant characteristic of 
the Elizabethan age. The greatest theo- 
logical thinker of the time was not greatly 
concerned about the abstract dogmas of 
theology, but gave the full force of his 
mind to laying the foundations and build- 
ing up, like a wise master builder, the 
fabric of the Anglican Church. The great 
philosopher of the Elizabethan age looked 
with disdain on the speculations z# vacuo, 
as they appeared to him, of the elder 
philosophies; his own discoveries were 
“copied,” as he says, “from a very an- 
cient model, even the world itself.” He 
too, like Hooker, desired to be a master 
builder; he would fain “lay a foundation 
in the human understanding for a holy 
temple after the model of the world.” 
Light indeed seemed precious to Bacon, 
but precious chiefly in order to the attain- 
ment of fruit. Spenser, the dreamer of 
fairyland, in his romantic epic professes 
not to justify the ways of God to man as 
Milton afterwards professed ; he does not, 
like Pope, turn into verse a series of phil- 
osophical or pseudo-philosophical views 
concerning the nature and state of man 
with respect to the universe ; he professes 
no other general intention than “to fash- 
ion a gentleman or noble person in virtu- 
ous and gentle discipline.” And Shake- 
speare, with his company of fellow-drama- 
tists, is profoundly interested in the char- 
acters and deeds of men and women, in 
their relations one with another, their joys 
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| laughter and their tears; and hence the 
| possibility of his great dramatic creations, 

The action, the emotions, and the ideas 
of an age may to some extent, and as a 
matter of convenience, be studied apart 
from one another; the action, in the lives 
of statesmen and warriors, and above all 
in records of the social life of the time; 
the emotions, in its poetry and art; the 
ideas, in the writings of its theologians, 
philosophers, moralists, men of science, 
But we must also endeavor to see ideas, 
passions, action, in their vital relations 
and mutual intercourse as parts of a living 
organism ; that is, we must study not only 
the anatomy but the physiology of the age. 
There are epochs, such as that of the 
French Revolution, when ideas have in- 
flamed passions, and passions have trans- 
formed themseives into ideas, and when 
both ideas and passions hurry forward to 
obtain expression and realization in some 
stupendous deed; and such epochs of 
flood and fire seldom pass without displac- 
ing old strata and creating a new stratum, 
from which flowers and fruits of kinds 
hitherto unknown will in due time arise. 

I have said that the student will do more 
than study the characteristics of the pe- 
riod ; he will watch the life of the period 
in the various moments of its develop- 
ment and its decline. Ifa writer belongs 
to an age in which a revolution in ideas is 
accomplishing itself, in which old dogmas 
are passing away, although this great fact 
— the dying of an old faith — may be the 
central characteristic of the epoch, it mat- 
ters much to the individual whether he is 
summoned to take part in the movement 
at this moment or atthat. He may arrive 
at manhood just when the weariness and 
profound indifference, proper to the first 
moment in the decay and approaching 
agony of an old belief, are universal. He 
will still continue a believer, but his belief 
wili be no more than a piece of lifeless 
custom. Orhe may belong to the moment 
of awakening doubt and critical inquiry. 
Or, yet again, to the moment when the 
negation of a received faith has itself be- 
come the newer creed, when the oid inter- 
ests and passions connected with tradi- 
tional beliefs are alarmed, and a combat 
hand to hand is being waged. Or the 
epoch of contemptuous jest and mockery 
may have arrived. Or the first presages 
may already have been felt of the serious 
faith of the future.* 





* I have drawn my illustrations from Jouffrey’s re- 
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No period of our literature lends itself 
more naturally to historical study, and 
indeed to biographical study also, than the 
eighteenth century. The sources of in- 
formation are abundant; material as de- 
lightful as it is important lies open before 
the student; he is constantly in the com- 
pany of eminent men and interesting 
women. The period is sufficiently remote 
from our own day to permit us to view it 
dispassionately ; and the chief movements 
of the time can be clearly discerned in 
their origin, development, and issue. Our 
historian of English thought in that cen- 
tury, Mr. Leslie Stephen, in a lecture on 
the study of English literature, lately de- 
livered at St. Andrews, spoke with excel- 
lent judgment of acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy of an age and acquaintance with 
its social conditions as essential to a right 
knowledge of its literature. The lecturer 
did not quote an admirable page from 
the “ History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,” which is so much to 
my purpose that I shall make amends for 
Mr. Stephen's error by copying it here. 


The character of an imaginative literature 
is a function of many forces. It depends not 
only upon the current philosophy, but upon 
the inherited peculiarities of the race, upon 
its history, its climate, its social and political 
relations, and upon individual peculiarities of 
mind and temperament, which defy all attempt 
at explanation. Thus, in our English litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, we can see the 
reflection of the national character ; its sturdy 
common sense; the intellectual shortsighted- 
ness which enables it to grasp details whilst 
rejecting general systems; the resulting ten- 
dency to compromise, which leads it to acqui- 
esce in heterogeneous masses of opinion; its 
humor, its deep moral feeling, its prejudices, 
its strong animal propensities, and so forth. 
Or, again, the social development affects the 
literature. The whole tone of thought is evi- 
dently colored by the sentiments of a nation 
definitely emerging from the older organiza- 
tion to a modern order of society. We see 
the formation of an important middle class 
and of an audience composed, not of solitary 
students or magnificent nobles, but of mer- 
chants, politicians, lawyers, and doctors, eager 
for amusement, delighting in infinite personal 
gossip, and talking over its own peculiarities 
with ceaseless interest in coffee-houses, clubs, 
and theatres. Nor, again, are the political 
influences unimportant. The cessation of the 
fierce struggles of the previous century culmi- 
nating in the undisputed supremacy of a par- 
liamentary oligarchy, led to a dying out of the 
vehement discussions which at other periods 
have occupied men’s minds exclusively, and 
made room for that theological controversy 
which I have described, and which itself dis- 
appeared as the political interests revived in 
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the last half of the century. Foreign influ- 
ences, again, would have to be considered. 
French literature was to Dryden and Pope 
what Italian had been to Spenser and Milton; 
the influence of Bayle may be traced in the 
earlier criticism, as at a later period Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, and Voltaire profoundly 
affected English thought. The attempt, then, 
to deduce Pope from Clarke, or to connect 
Swift with Butler, to the neglect of the many 
conflicting influences, would be necessarily 
illusory. It is not the less true that remark- 
able analogies may be traced between the 
speculative and the imaginative literature. 
The complex conditions to which I have re- 
ferred affected both modes of thought; and 
sometimes we may best regard the two mani- 
festations as springing from the same root, 
sometimes as directly influencing each other.* 


Between the epoch of Puritan enthu- 
siasm and the epoch of revolutionary 
enthusiasm lies this rich level period of 
common sense, when enthusiasm was dis- 
credited and yet could not long be sup- 
pressed. If we would understand its 
literature aright we should study the age 
not only in “ The Rape of the Lock” and 
the “Essay on Man,” in “ The Specta- 
tor” and “Gulliver,” in “ Clarissa” and 
“Tom Jones,” but in the letters of Horace 
Walpole and those of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, the pictures of Hogarth, the 
sermons of Butler, the lives of Wesley 
and Whitefield, the operas and oratorios 
of Handel, the brilliant mockeries of Vol- 
taire, and the tears and raptures of Rous- 
seau. 

Once more lifting his eyes and looking 
abroad, the student of English literature 
will perceive that there are groups of 
writings not arbitrarily formed and larger 
than can be comprehended within any age 
or even within the history of any nation. 
He will perceive a kinship between “ Mac- 
beth ” and “ The Orphan” and “ Phédre ” 
and “ Le Roi s’amuse ”’ and the “ Agamem- 
non” and the “ Medea.” All these belong 
to the dramatic order of writings. What 
then is the drama? What are its laws or 
principles? How does it differ from the 
epic? What constitutes a tragedy ? What 
are the essentials of a tragic plot? What 
is required in the character of a tragic 
hero? That is to say, the investigator 
who has examined a piece of literature 
simply in order to know what it is, and 
who inquiring then how it came to be 
what it is, has studied first the genius of 
an individual author and next the genius 
of a particular period to which that author 
belongs, is now compelled to take a wider 


* History of English Thought, etc., vol. ii. p. 330. 
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view; and seeking to know whether there 
be not certain principles common to all 
literature and derived from the general 
mind of humanity, he passes from the bio- 
graphical and the historical to the philo- 
sophical study of literature. 

That there are such general laws or prin- 
ciples app!ying to the various forms of 
literature, in whatever age and in what- 
ever clime produced, is certain; but now- 
adays the prevalence of the historical 
method, as exercised most commonly 
within some narrow field, has caused a 
natural timidity in putting forth those 
large inductions which the historical 
method itself would justify if the range of 
its operation were extended. It is not 
desirable that the professor of English 
literature should become a lecturer on the 
science of the beautiful or the theory of 
the fine arts. In and through his histor- 
ical criticism, however, will assuredly 
gleam certain openings and vistas leading 
in the direction of that criticism which I 
have termed philosophical. And if En- 
glish literature be connected in our col- 
lege and university courses with either 
Greek or Latin, or French or German 
literature, the thoughtful student can 
hardly fail to be aroused by his compara- 
tive studies to consider questions which 
demand an answer from philosophy. Two 
books which I should certainly like to see 
in the hand of every student of literature 
are the “ Poetic” of Aristotle and Les- 
sing’s “* Laocoon.” 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A DEAD MAN’S VENGEANCE, 


CHAPTER I. 


I wriTE this confession in the hope 
that my sad example may prevent any 
over-confident and headstrong persons 
who may chance to read it from following 
the disastrous path of self-will and self- 
flattery which has led me into the misery 
which I now endure, and which will 
plunge me hereafter into punishments 
which I dare not think of. I know that I 
have no one to blame but myself. The 
power —the coveted possession of which 
has brought me down to destruction of 
both body and soul—is by no means in- 
herited, but is the result of years of care- 
ful cultivation on my part. No hereditary 
second sight, no mysterious biological 
power, no magic susceptibility, has been 
left me as a legacy by my forefathers. On 








the contrary, the members of my family 
for generations past have been easy-going 
respectable yeomen, contented with their 
placid country lives, and absolutely igno- 
rant and careless of the ever-widening 
doctrines of modern schools of thought. 

My father is a well-to-do and respected 
farmer in the west country, my mother a 
hard-headed, thrifty Yorkshire woman. 
Both are narrow-minded, intensely con- 
servative, and absolutely devoid of all 
spirituality and romance. I am the young- 
est of five sturdy uninteresting boys and 
girls—now men and women—of the 
heavy Anglo-Saxon type. In my boyhood 
I exhibited no distinguishing characteris- 
tics beyond a stubborn will, which brought 
me continually into trouble, and an un- 
usually strong faculty of sympathy with 
other beings—both human and brute 
beasts. By sheer force of will and work 
I raised myself at a comparatively early 
age to the top of the grammar school in 
the neighboring town. My progress was 
considered to be so good that when I was 
of fitting age my father was persuaded to 
allow me to compete for an unimportant 
scholarship at one of the universities, and 
this I was fortunate enough to secure. 

A few months after this success a cir- 
cumstance occurred, trivial in itself, which 
created a considerable impression upon 
me, and had no small influence in shaping 
my destiny. One lovely summer morning 
—a Monday, I remember —in my first 
long vacation, having risen early I went 
out to enjoy the cool breeze on the dew- 
less tor behind our old home. I fell to 
thinking on the text of the young curate’s 
Sunday evening sermon, which had haunt- 
ed me through the night. It was “ Know 
ye not that we shall judge angels?” 
Whether I had been inattentive, or 
whether the curate had failed to handle 
his theme skilfully or wisely, I do not 
know. But the effect of the sermon was 
to raise ambitions within me little short of 
blasphemous. With no very definite con- 
ception of the meaning of the text, and 
less of the conclusion to which my 
thoughts were leading me, the idea of our 
implied superiority to, and future power 
over the beings of another and a higher 
world fascinated me, and what was at first 
a whimsical fancy rapidly developed itself 
into desire, and soon I found myself — 
not without some sense of half-amused 
shame — almost mechanically willing that 
a heavenly being should acknowledge me 
now, while I was still in this life, as its 
judge and master. 


I feel explanation is due here. When 
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I was quite a young lad at the grammar | laughingly assented, laid a shilling in her 


school, our little town was visited by a 
professed mesmerist, who claimed to ex- 
ercise command over the minds and bodies 
of men and women by directing upon them 
the concentrated power of his will, which, 
overpowering and beating down the voli- 
tion of the persons on whom he operated, 
rendered them subservient to him in a 
greater or less degree, according to the 
extent of ascendancy which his will, nat- 
urally strong, and carefully trained to con- 
centration, was able to obtain over the 
wills of those on whom he practised. His 
demonstrations were fairly successful, but 
the performance was not popular with the 
rustics, who were suspicious of witchcraft, 
and the professor left the town after giv- 
ing only one exhibition of his powers. 

I treasured up in my mind what he had 
said, and from that day began to practise 
putting my will privately against the wills 
of all with whom I came in contact. 
When wanting anything done by human 
being or animal, I was not content to ask 
or to order, or where neither was possible 
to wish, but I formed the habit of willing 
with all my strength that the thing should 
be done. As time went on, I discovered 
that I had undoubtedly acquired a certain 
power over others, and the habit strength- 
ened itself until I was unable to resist 
endeavoring to bend even events to my 
will. 

And thus it was that I detected myself 
willing that some heavenly being should 
be my servant. I lingered for a short 
time on the hilltop, and then dismissing 
the absurd subject from my mind, began 
to descend towards home for breakfast. 
And now occurred the incident which has 
been the source of so much of my present 
wretchedness. 

A long, narrow lane with high barks 
and double hedges leads from the main 
road which winds round the foot of the tor 
tothe outlying parts of my father’s farm. 
Half-way the lane suddenly widens, and 
a grassy patch, shaded by three huge 
beeches, affords a favorite camping-ground 
to gipsies, who were common enough in 
those days in our part:of the country. As 
I passed this place I noticed that a few 
gipsies had arrived since I started in the 
morning. A hundred yards or so farther 
on I was suddenly confronted by a young 
gipsy girl about eighteen years old, tall, 
dark, handsome, and straight, with a sin- 
gularly powerful face, and dark, imperious 
eyes. She offered to tell my fortune if I 
would cross her hand with silver; and 





hand, and showed her my palm. She 
took my hand in hers, and had only 
glanced at it when I noticed her manner 
change from liveliness to considerable 
gravity, and even alarm. Gradually, as 
her scrutiny continued, she became more 
and more agitated, and at last, pale as 
death, she fell on her knees before me, 
placed my hand reverently on her head, 
and then rising again, moved silently away. 
I stopped her and asked what was the 
cause of her emotion. She turned round 
and faced me, raised her hands in a sup- 
plicating attitude, and whispered rather 
than spoke, “ Lord of the spirits, be mer- 
cifu: to me and to my father’s house, for 
we are all your slaves to do with as you 
will.” With that she bowed gracefully 
and deeply in semi-Oriental fashion ; and 
though I called to her more than once to 
come back to me, she disappeared into 
the double hedge of the lane, and I saw 
her no more. 

This incident made a considerable im- 
pression on me at the time and flattered 
my boyish vanity more than I cared to 
confess to myself. Later in the day I 
took an opportunity of passing by where 
the camp kad been, but the gipsies had 
flown, and no trace of them was left. 

The weeks passed by, and when it was 
time for me to return to college, the oc- 
currence had nearly passed out of my 
mind. A few days after the commence- 
ment of term I happened to meet in a 
friend’s rooms a man who had just come 
up. He was rather older than most of us 
undergraduates, and was in some ways a 
remarkable figure. ‘Tall, dark, with a 
square-cut resolute face and flashing dark 
eyes, he impressed me at once as one who 
was my equal, if not my master, in strength 
of will; while there was something about 
him which showed he was a man of some 
knowledge of the world, which I was not. 
He seemed to recognize something sym- 
pathetic in my character, for before we 
had been many minutes in the same room 
we found ourselves talking to each other 
quite intimately. When I first saw him I 
felt there was something familiar in him, 
whether it was his face, voice, or manner, 
I could not tell. I knew I had never seen 
him before, yet he was not altogether a 
stranger to me. We thus became inti- 
mate rather rapidly, and in a short time it 
was agreed that, if possible, he should 
occupy the rooms next to mine, which by 
chance were vacant. To our mutual sat- 
isfaction this was shortly arranged, and 


struck by her beauty and sweet voice, I | he soon became my constant companion. 
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One night we had been reading together, 
and were enjoying a quiet pipe after our 
labors, when our conversation turned 
upon the doings of the “ thought-readers,” 
whose performances were creating some 
stir at the time. My friend, whose name 
was Inglott, said that he did not believe 
it possible for any man to tell what was 
passing in the brain of another. I main- 
tained that while “pin and pain finding” 
was, in my opinion, rather “ spot-hunting ” 
than “thought reading,” the perception of 
the unspoken thoughts of another man 
was by no means a thing to be considered 
outside the range of possibility. My dis- 
cipline and practice of the past few years 
had indeed given me some facility in 
forcing those over whom I had gained 
ascendancy to adopt in conversation an 
unspoken word of my choosing. To my 
shame be it said, I had on more than one 
occasion, when a boy, made even the old 
rector (dead years ago) use perfectly 
irrelevant language in the middle of his 
sermon, to his own consternation and the 
boundless surprise of the congregation. 
It did not then seem to me impossible 
that a man should so train himself as to 
practise to a successful result the con- 
verse of the process with which I was so 
familiar. Indeed I flattered myself that I 
had already acquired the gift to a small 
extent. 

I did not say all this at first to Inglott, 
but on his pressing me for some time to 
give reasons for what he clearly consid- 
ered to be an absurd belief, I made aclean 
breast of it, and told him of the mesmerist 
of my boyhood, and of my steady practice 
of the art of mesmerism. He appeared 
to be much interested, and we talked on 
the subject long into the night. 

When he left my rooms, I went to bed 
but not to sleep. The curate’s text and 
the words of the gipsy girl kept recurring 
to me, and they made me restless and 
wakeful. Towards morning I began to 
drowse, but was wakened very early by 
Inglott bursting into my room in a state 
of considerable excitement. It appeared 
that he, too, could not sleep, and he had 
now come to ask my assistance in a matter 
which concerned him very deeply. He 
told me something of his history, how he 
had been brought up in Syria, where his 
father had for years held a consular ap- 
pointment, and where he himself had im- 
bibed a strong belief in the powers of 
necromancy and magic, and had, further, 
had some practical training in these arts. 
He hinted at a sorrow which had over- 
shadowed his life, and then, begging me 





to excuse his making any further revela- 
tion at the present moment, told me that 
he needed the help of a man with a strong 
and disciplined will to help him in a plan 
which he had roughly sketched out for 
lessening, and perhaps removing, the sad 
load of sorrow with which he was bur- 
dened. 

I willingly promised him every assist- 
ance that I could give, and it suddenly 
flashed across my mind that by the aid of 
Inglott’s magical power, in addition to my 
own peculiar faculties, I might attain an 
influence over the beings of this world and 
the other, which might almost entitle me 
to the name the gipsy girl gave me. It 
was my turn now to tell a part of my story 
to Inglott, and in the end we agreed to aid 
each other, and to instruct each other in 
the peculiar arts of which we respectively 
had knowledge. 


CHAPTER II. 


HAVING made this compact, we lost no 
time in acting upon it. We began that 
same evening to practise the concentra- 
tion of our wills upon some definite ob- 
ject, more especially with a view to the 
establishment of a close relation between 
each other’s intelligences. For instance, 
I would silently desire him to do some 
trifling act, blowing out a candle, bringing 
me a book, or such like, and very shortly 
I found that I could not only make him 
comprehend what I wished him to do, but 
could compel him to do.it. On his part, I 
found him to be an apt pupil, so that on 
the second or third evening of practice I 
perceived some slight stirring of recogni- 
tion in my own mind of what he was si- 
lently desiring me to do. Inglott found 
these efforts of concentration very tiring, 
as he was quite unaccustomed to such 
mental exertion, and when he began to 
feel fatigue, we turned to his branch of 
mystical science, and here I found I bad 
everything to learn. I had had absolutel 
no experience in what is called spiritual. 
ism, and the most trivial manifestations of 
the presence and material power of the 
inhabitants of the invisible world were 
amazing, and even alarming to me. The, 
to me, extraordinary mediumistic power 
shown by my friend in our earlier experi- 
ments very strongly moved my curiosity, 
and I determined to study necromancy 
and its alliedarts deeply. Fora long time 
I gave up nearly the whole of my days 
to reading such books on the subject of 
black art as I could obtain, and many 
weeks had not elapsed before I had a 
deeper theoretical knowledge of the sub- 





























ject than Inglott. In practice, however, 

e throughout had the advantage of me in 
his imperturbable calmness and readiness 
of resource. It was long before I could 
meet the spirits face to face without some 
degree of agitation, but I gradually over- 
came my weakness, and before the end of 
the term could face ordinary manifesta- 
tions without betraying undue nervous- 
ness. While carrying on this branch of 
our studies, we had by no means neglected 
the other, and by degrees we had brought 
our minds into such close relation, that 
through mere sympathy each was not only 
able to perceive to a greater or less extent 
what was passing in the other’s mind, but 
each was able at will to reflect upon the 
mind of the other what was passing in 
his own. In fact, we had established a 
system of silent mental communication, 
which, however, was far from being per- 
fect. 

One night, when we had continued our 
studies several months, as we were hold- 
ing our usual séamce, we became aware 
that we were about to be favored with a 
manifestation of greater importance than 
those to which we had been accustomed. 
There was a bright fire burning in the 
grate, although the weather was warm; 
but we had always found a fire an agreea- 
ble companion, inspiring confidence and 
lessening nervousness in our séances, and 
we were in the habit of lighting one when- 
ever the heat was not actually oppressive. 
A sanctuary lamp, fed with a sweet-smell- 
ing Oriental oil, was burning faintly in a 
recess in the wall; and a small brasier of 
lighted charcoal was smouldering on the 
round table before which we sat. During 
the day we had been studying together a 
strange little volume on necromancy, which 
Inglott had translated for me from the 
Syriac ; and we had just performed, to the 
best of our ability, a curious incantation, 
said to be of Chaldean origin, which we 
had found in the book. We were awaiting 
the result in silence, when suddenly we 
heard a sound as of very distant thunder, 
and then a slight tremor seized the room. 
In less than a minute this ceased, anda 
deadly silence ensued. As the silence 
continued, an awful feeling of oppression 
settled down slowly upon my spirit, and 
this increased until the sense of being 
overwhelmed was almost greater than I 
could bear. I looked across at Inglott, 
and I could see and feel that he was suf- 
fering very much in the same way that I 
was. lt was only by exercising the great- 


est self-restraint that [ could prevent my- 
self from crying out, when, after a few 
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minutes of this silence, I became conscious 
that the dim light in which we were sitting 
was being withdrawn. Slowly the light 
faded out of the fire and the lamp, and 
even the dull glow of the dying embers in 
the brasier ceased to be visible, while to 
the terrors of our position was added “ the 
horror of great darkness.” Just when the 
tension threatened to become quite un- 
bearable, the strain on my nerves was 
suddenly eased, and from all parts of the 
room brilliant sparks of light, apparently 
chasing each other towards a point just 
above the cold brasier, became visible. 
These scintillations gradually concen- 
trated themselves into a luminous floating 
globe, which hovered above us in a curi- 
ously persistent manner. Although the 
extreme tension on our minds was re- 
duced, a very painful feeling of awe re- 
mained present with us, more especially 
as we found that we could influence this 
strange manifestation in no way. 

I should here explain that we had long 
since discovered that, by concentrating 
our wills together in any prearranged 
direction, we were able to influence very 
materially the form and intensity of the 
manifestation at the moment presented to: 
us. We rarely found much difficulty in, 
as it were, reducing the forces producing 
the results before us to their elements — 
in resolving them and analyzing them, so 
to speak. But in the present instance we 
found that our wills were opposed by some 
strong power which evidently was resist- 
ing us; in short that, instead of finding 
ourselves face to face with effectsi as 
hitherto, we were now in the presence of 
an active cause,—that, instead of deal- 
ing with mere phenomenal consequences, 
we now had todo with some mysterious 
originating power. 

I was able to convey mentally to my 
companion a certain amount of what was 
passing through my mind, and I could feel 
that he had arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion regarding the unusual importance of 
this manifestation. We silently resolved 
to beat down the resistance of this phe- 
nomenon by the combined strength of our 
wills, and to force the originating’cause to 
develop itself to us in some tangible shape. 
All our efforts were, however, unavailing. 
We attained no success that night, beyond 
compelling the luminous object to expand 
and contract, to remain quiet or to move 
at our will; and we retired to: bed, quite 
worn out, as the early light stealing 
through the closed shutters warned us 
that the day had broken, and the time for 
practical experiment had passed. I 
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should mention that as the daylight ap- 
peared the luminous object disappeared 
in a shower of. brilliant sparks, and the 
light and heat gradually returned into the 
fire, the lamp, and the brasier. We both 
awoke late in the morning, and spent the 
day in searching all our mystic authori- 
ties for directions as to the manner of 
ircating such manifestations as the one 
presented to us the preceding night. 

In the evening we repeated the same 
forms and incantation as on the previous 
night, and we were favored with the reap- 
pearance of the same phenomenon. Per- 
haps it was because we were prepared for 
its mode of approach that we were not so 
painfully overcome as we were on the 
first appearance ;. our thoughts were more 
collected and our wills more powerful. 
By dint of exhausting efforts we suc- 
ceeded before midnight in forcing the 
luminous object to resolve itself into the 
semblance of a vigorous old man, white- 
bearded, and patriarchal in all but his 
savage scowl and malevolent eyes. With 
evident reluctance, and plainly repressing 
a violent emotion of hatred, the old man, 
wrapped in a long Oriental cloak or bur- 
nous, stood with his arms folded, and then, 
obedient to our silent desire, approached 
us, and saluting us with a surly obeisance, 
asked us what we wished of him. Not 
without some trepidation, which I con- 
cealed to the best of my ability, I bade 
him tell us who he was. He replied, with 
a strange foreign accent, that he was pres- 
ent to do our bidding to the best of his 
ability, but that it was no concern of ours 
who he was and whence he had come. 
He again asked us what we desired of 
him. We had at that time hardly contem- 
plated such a result of our nightly exer- 
cises and studies, and had decided upon 
no definitive plan of action. Seeing our 
hesitation, he asked permission to with- 
draw, promising to return the following 
night to receive our commands. We let 
him go, and spent the rest of our night in 
discussing how best to utilize our new 
servant in atiaining the objects we had 
set before us. 

Inglott now told me more of his story, 
which enabled me to understand what he 
desired and why he desired it. His fa- 
ther, it appeared, had been a well-known 
traveller, and in the course of his wander- 
ings in the East, some little time before 
receiving his consular appointment, had 
met with and married under very roman- 
tic circumstances a Syrian lady, of high 
birth, great beauty, and rare culture, who 
had sacrificed her religion, position, and 
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all that Orientals hold most dear, to marry 
him. My friend Inglott and a sister con- 
siderably younger than himself were the 
only children of this marriage. These 
two had been brought up together in Da- 
mascus chiefly by the mother, owing to 
the long and frequent absences of the 
father, and had there learned much of the 
mystic or black art, which is so largely 
practised in that city. A very warm and 
close attachment had existed between my 
friend and his sister, which had been re- 
cently broken by the disappearance of the 
girl during a raid made by professional 
robbers on them when residing in the 
hills near the town, where they possessed 
a very beautiful and secluded summer 
retreat. My friend’s father had been 
killed in the attack, and not long after- 
wards his mother had died broken-hearted, 
leaving to Inglott the sacred duty of re- 
covering his sister and rescuing her from 
a bondage possibly worse than death, and 
of avenging the murder of his father. 
Inglott had spent a great portion of his 
patrimony in bribing the corrupt Turkish 
Officials to aid him, but had hitherto failed 
to find any trace of his sister, or of his 
father’s murderers. He had long sus- 
pected one of the chief local officials of 
complicity in, or at least of knowledge of, 


ithe crime, but he had not succeeded in 


‘bringing home any sort of proof against 
him. What my friend desired was help in 
redeeming his promise to his dying moth- 
er, and he now proposed to demand this 
aid from our new supernatural servant. 
My own desires tended rather in the 
direction of attaining personal influence 
over others, and power over the inhab- 
itants of the other world. But now that 
I seemed within measurable distance of 
at any rate a part of my desire, I felt no 
particular longing for its consummation. 
My good wishes were strongly enlisted in 
my friend’s favor, and I was willing to 
waive my own claims to consideration, 
and was prepared to accede to any proposal 
he might make for utilizing the unknown 
powers of our shadowy coadjutor. Con- 
sequently we determined to invoke his 
assistance only in our search for the miss- 
ing girl, and agreed that we should com- 
bine our will-power to force him to carry 
out our wishes, should he prove a reluc- 
tant servant. We had no prearranged 
plan of action, but relied on our individual 
tact and readiness, and on our acquired 
powers of mental intercommunication to 





shape in concert our action to our need 
| when the time came and our strange ser- 
vant was before us. 
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The next night saw us as usual in our 
dim studio, anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of our visitant. Within half an hour of 
our preparation being completed, our mys- 
terious servant appeared, without the awe- 
inspiring manifestations which character- 
ized his first appearances. Inglott at once 
spoke, and explained in a few words all 
that we desired. We demanded informa- 
tion regarding his sister, whether she were 
alive or dead—if the former, that she 
should be restored to Inglott ; if the latter, 
that undoubted proof should be given of 
her death. In either case we insisted on 
an opportunity of revenge on the murder- 
ers of my friend’s father and the abductors 
of his sister. 

The old man, if I may so call one who 
had no connection with the world of men, 
smiled on receiving Inglott’s curt instruc- 
tions, and in a half-mocking voice, replied, 
“ You ask a hard thing, my masters; hard 
not only for me, but more hard than you 
imagine for yourselves. But I read in 
your hearts that you are bent upon having 
your will, and you shall haveit. I engage 
that the missing girl shall be in this room 
in your presence three months from this 
day ; and that you, sir,” turning to Inglott, 
“shall at the same moment and in the 
same place have before you the man who 
has done you the most deadly injury of 
all. But to do this I must have the help 
of one of you, who must change places 
with me for the time being, and become 
my servant, following implicitly and un- 
questioningly all my instructions, while 
the other must pledge himself to have no 
dealings with the spirit world in the mean 
time.” 

Inglott promptly replied, “We agree, 
and I place cau unreservedly at your 
disposal.” 

But the being said, “ Not so fast, sir! 
It is for me to choose my assistant, and I 
select your friend. He will help me best; 
he has the stronger will, and, in this mat- 
ter at any rate, the cooler head. Your 
duty will be to wait patiently, and to avoid 
all communication with the spirits, as you 
call them, as well as with your friend. If 
you attempt to deceive me, the penalty 
will be utter failure in your desires.” 

Inglott in vain tried to shake this reso- 
lution, and in the end we were forced to 
agree. The next day he went to America 
for a three months’ visit, so as to be out 
of temptation’s way, while I remained 
where I was to receive the instructions of 
our spirit servant, who was for the time- 
being to be my master. 

I cannot conceal the fact that I awaited 
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the coming of the being with the most 
intense nervousness. I should be alone, 
and this would be the first solitary séance 
which I should experience. However, as 
is often the case, the reality was by no 
means so awful as the anticipation. The 
night after Inglott’s departure, he came 
quite quietly ; and had he been an ordinary 
mortal, he could not have put me more 
quickly at my ease by the kind and cour- 
teous manner he assumed. 

“ My friend,” he said, after a few min- 
utes’ desultory conversation, “you are 
young and full of youthful enthusiasm. 
Your attachment to your friend has ena- 
bled you most unselfishly to conquer your 
own inclinations, and to stifle your curios- 
ity. But you shall not be unrewarded. I 
will give you your desire. You shall have 
a being from another world — an angel, if 
you prefer the term —to do your bidding, 
and shall earn the name, ‘lord of the 
spirits.’ Ah! you wonder at my knowing 
your boyish aspiration. I know more of 
you, you see, than you thought! You 
may trust me, and if you will only submit 
your pcwerful will entirely to mine, you 
shall see my promise to you as faithfully 
fulfilled as my promise to your friend In- 

lott.” 

I felt pleased and flattered ; and though 
I failed to see hoy, in aiding me, my mas- 
ter, as I must now call him, was furthering 
Inglott’s desires (and therefore, I hope, 
my own), I was unwilling to risk any un- 
pleasantness by trying to suggest any 
course of actiou apparently better calcu- 
lated to bring about the desired results. 
Besides this, I felt really too much in the 
dark in regard to the situation to form i 
definite plans of my own; and beyond all, 
I began to be very distinctly conscious 
that now our positions were reversed, and. 
that whatever supremacy my will may 
have had over the being at the time when 
Inglott and I had apparently mastered 
him, I was at the present moment as a 
child in his power. 

That night we talked long, and on many 
subjects, but not on the one in which In- 
glott was most interested. I felt that his 
object in this was to accustom me to his 
presence, and to strengthen his ascen- 
dancy over me, in order to prepare me for 
the work that was to be done within the 
next three months. 

Just before daybreak he said, “ Now, 
my young friend, 1 must go. You mortals 
often summon us poor spirits from our 
rest to you. Now it is my turn; to-mor- 
row night I mean to call you to the spirit 
world. Donot hesitate or fear; you must 
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come. You have pledged yourself to do 
my bidding, and you must not forget your 
promise to Inglott. Believe me, I am 
your friend so long as you do all I wish.” 

And with these words he left me sud- 
denly. 


CHAPTER III. 


How I came there I know not. I was 
first oppressed with a vague consciousness 
of some resistless power which drew me 
with gentle yet overpowering force out of 
myself. Then I felt myself gradually los- 
ing cognisance of the room in which I was 
sitting. At the same time I was over- 
whelmed with an impression of the shad- 
owy presence of the being, which gradually 
defined itself until I became unmistaka- 
bly aware that it was his power silently 
summoning me from this world. After a 
momentary interval of complete uncon- 
sciousness, I slowly awoke to a pleasing 
perception of warmth and languid restful- 
ness. A faint, sweet odor, which I pres- 
ently recognized to be that of roses, clung 
to the heavy evening air. I lazily opened 
my eyes, and before me in the strong light 
of the full moon lay unfolded a fair oasis 
in a vast desert, a tinkling stream rippling 
through an Eastern village nestling in 
rose-gardens backed by low hills, above 
which in the far distance rose a higher 
range, from which stood out one high, 
snow-clad peak. I was alone in a wilder- 
ness of roses, a blaze of pink blossom 
spreading all around me. 

All at once I heard a low, sweet, half- 
familiar voice singing near me a quaint 
rhythmic song in an unknown tongue. 
Presently a shadowy though well-defined 
form advanced into the bright moonlight, 
and I saw the ezdo/on of the gipsy girl who 
had met me in the narrow lane near my 
father’s house the year before. In the 
spirit state, her form and features were 
purified and etherealized almost beyond 
belief, and she seemed to me like some 
angel from Paradise. Spellbound I gazed 
at her for some moments while she crossed 
a bright patch of moonlight into the deep 
shadow beyond. Then, with a desperate 
effort, I roused myself, and collecting my 
scattered faculties, wi'led with all my 
strength that she should come to me. 
Suddenly she stopped, and turning round 
like some startled antelope, faced towards 
me with a look of wonder in her great 
dark eyes. Slowly she moved out from 
the shadow of an old grey olive-tree, 
wreathed with a glory of pink climbing 
roses, and took one step towards me and 
then stood hesitating. I strove with all 
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my force against the unseen power that 
kept me rooted to the spot, and after a 
fierce struggle so far freed myself as to 
advance a few paces. And now for the 
first time I realized that my master had 
kept his word, and that I too was but a 
spirit, shadowy and unsubstantial as the 
sweet form before me—for though a 
small mass of rock, breast-high, stood be- 
tween the girl and me, in advancing I 
passed through it without pain or diffi- 
culty. The shock this discovery gave me 
must have affected the concentration of 
my will, for I began to feel once more 
overpowered by the strength of the being, 
and was conscious that I was disappear- 
ing. Not, however, before the gipsy girl 
saw me, for I perceived an expression of 
recognition steal gradually into her eyes, 
and she smiled and advanced as if about 
to speak to me, when the whole scene 
vanished from before my eyes, and I be- 
came unconscious, 

I knew no more until I found myself in 
my own room, with the broad davlight 
staring in at the window. I felt wea: and 
upset by the strangeness of my night’s 
adventure. As the morning wore on, 
however, I felt stronger, and before long 
almost persuaded myself that my strange 
experience was nothing but a dream, and 
that memory and imagination had con- 
spired to play me a trick. 

About noon was handed to mea note, 
written in a cramped foreign hand, con- 
taining only the words, “Go immediately 
to Damascus and await me there.” The 
message was not signed, but I knew at 
once that the letter came from the being; 
and leaving explanations which I trusted 
would make my peace with the college 
authorities and my parents, I started the 
next morning for the East. 

In due course I reached Damascus, and 
took up my quarters in the only fairly 
comfortabie sevaé in the place, and for a 
few days wandered about the bazaars of 
Es-Sham, as I soon learned to call the 
city, paid my respects to the consuls and 
other diplomatic officials in the place, saw 
the few sights of the city, and revelled in 
the Orientalism of my strange surround- 
ings. I found the heat considerable, 
although the cold weather was supposed 
to be upon us; and after I had been at 
Damascus for ten days or so, I was glad 
to accept our vice-consul’s invitation to 
visit him at Salahiyyeh, a lovely cool spot 
| some miles away among the nearer hills. 
| Finding the place much to my liking, I 
established myself, when my visit was 
i over, in a little house near my friend’s 
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place, judging that for my master’s pur- 
poses Salahiyyeh was sufficiently close to 
Damascus, and that there could be no ob- 
jection to my change of residence. 

Until this time the strangeness of every- 
thing about me had entirely engrossed 
me, and it-was not until I had fairly set- 
tled down at Salahiyyeh that I had leisure 
or inclination to consider the reason of 
my sudden visit to the East. But now 
one evening, as I was “enjoying my £ayf” 
— taking my ease —in the cool air in the 
vine-covered bower at the end of my land- 
lord’s garden, and lazily thinking of In- 
glott and all that I was to do for him, I 
became suddenly conscious that I was not 
alone, and the well-remembered figure of 
my master was once more before me. I 
started to my feet, and he, greeting me 
with the dignified salutation with which 
my short sojourn in the East had made 
me familiar, beckoned me to accompany 
him. I followed him for a considerable 
distance along a narrow path which trav- 
ersed a valley which I had not yet ex- 
plored, and just as the new moon was 
sinking below the horizon we reached 
the opposite slopes of the hills on which 
my little house was built. The path de- 
scended rapidly through a thick growth of 
trees, and we shortly found ourselves ina 
deserted rose-garden, covered with a blaze 
of pink blossoms, which scented the air, 
and in the distance rose, cold and grand 
in the dim twilight, a snowy peak which I 
recognized as the highest of the Lebanon 
range, visible from Damascus on clear 
days. 

Advancing a short distance, we came to 
a small clearing in the middle of the 
jungly growth around, and suddenly I re- 
membered the place as the spot in which 
I had found myself when called out of 
myself by my master. There was the old 
gnarled olive-tree under which I had first 
seen the spirit of the gipsy girl, and there 
the mass of rock through which I had 
passed. A fierce longing to see the girl 
again seized me, and with all my strength 
and mind I willed she should return. It 
was not long before I heard her singing 
the same sad-cadenced song she sang be- 
fore, and then she stepped slowly out 
from the black shadow of the tree into the 
twilight. The master smiled encourag- 
ingly ; but when I tried to go to her he 
warned me silently to pause. Profiting 
by the lesson of obedience I had learned 
on my last visit to the garden, I crept 
back and hid myself in the friendly shadow 
of the sheltering trees. But I could see 
her plainly. I was very young, and love 





comes suddenly to the young. My whole 
heart went out to her, and I turned to my 
master and prayed him to help me to win 
her. He laughed and whispered, “ Poor 
fool! she is a spirit, and you are a man. 
What has she to do with mere mortals, 
and what will it profit you to win a 
shadow?” 

But his half-laughing refusal to help me 
made me only the more importunate. I 
implored him with all the eloquence of 
which I was capable to aid me at least in 
communicating with her. 

At last he yielded. ‘Very well,” said 
he; “as you will. Do not attempt to 
speak to her to-night, and do not let her 
see you now. Come here alone to-morrow 
night. -I must not be with you; but I 
shall not be far off, and shall be ready to 
help you if necessary.” 

I was sadly impatient, but felt it was no 
use to oppose him, and with the best grace 
I could muster went home again through 
the dark valley to dream of the lovely 
spirit form which I longed to meet again. 
How the long remaining hours of the 
night dragged! Never had I known so 
tedious a day as the next one. I could 
think of nothing but the gipsy girl and of 
her sweetness and beauty. At last the 
slow shadows lengthened out across the 
yellow plain below the hills, and I knew 
the time for seeing her again was near. 
The long twilight closed darkly in, and as 
the crescent moon neared the low sand- 
hills lying north of the noble slopes of 
Hermon, | stole away with beating heart 
to meet the spirit of the gipsy girl. 

I had no difficulty in finding the path 
through the wooded valley. But just be- 
fore I reached the edge of ‘the thicket 
which enclosed the old rose-garden, I met 
the master. He stopped me for a mo- 
ment with a word of warning to be dis- 
creet. 

“ Beware,” he said, “ how you let your 
hot youthful fancies run away with you. 
Remember your new love is a spirit, and 
you are but a man, with all the grossness 
of mortality within you. I have toiled 
hard for you since we parted, and she will 
think you a spirit like herself. Take 
care you do not undeceive her. Remem- 
ber, I am your friend, and will help you 
to the best of my ability, — but you must 
be cautious.” 

With that he disappeared, and I moved 
eagerly on until I reached the little clear- 
ing in the wood. The air was heavy with 
the scent of flowers, and as I paused, a 
faint warm zephyr gently stirred the whis- 
pering trees, when suddenly the bulbul 
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ceased to sing, for with a weird rustle, the 
half-transparent form of the girl glided out 
from the shade of the old rose-crowned 
olive-tree, and moved slowly into the open 
space beyond. 

There she stood in the soft half-light 
of the evening, so near me that I could 
see the little happy smile that parted her 
sweet pale lips. I was very nervous, but 
summoning all my fortitude I advanced, 
and at the sound of my approach she 
turned round, and, with a bright smile of 
remembrance, looked at me and said, “I 
am so glad you have come among us! I 
was thinking of you just before you came, 
for I thought I saw you here some time 
ago, and wondered if I was right. How 
did you find me? And are you not happy 
to leave the weary world?” 

I was by no means sure how to answer 
her, for the being had evidently told me 
the truth, and she thought she saw my 
spirit, as she had done on the first night 
she had seen me here. But at last I re- 
plied, “Indeed I am glad to have found 
you again. How could I fail to seek 

ou?” 

* T don’t know why you should look for 
me,” she said, “when you must have so 
many friends here.” 

“ Shall I always find you here?” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Oh yes,” she answered, with a look of 
surprise at my eagerness. “‘I have been 
allowed to come back to the home which 
I loved so dearly, and I always spend the 
night in this old rose-garden.” 

“When did you leave the world?” I 
asked. “It is so bright and beautiful ; 
did you not dread death ?” 

“ Oh no,” she replied. “I used to love 
life at first when I was at home; but 1 
was so very glad to leave the cruel gip- 
sies, and now 1 am so happy. I did not 
stay long after that morning we met under 
the tor. But you have not told me how 
you came here.” 

“1 came here to seek you,” I an- 
swered, not without truth, though I am 
ashamed to confess I had quite forgotten 
the real reason of my coming to Es-Sham. 
“Did you think I could forget you or our 
first meeting? Do you remember what 
you said to me then?” 

She smiled as she answered. “ Your 
hand did not tell the truth or my skill was 
at fault—for the first time in my life, I 
think. I am afraid you can never be a 
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undeceive her? But I made some an- 
swer, and then we spoke on various sub- 
jects for a short time, as it seemed to me; 
but it must have been for hours, for at last 
she said hurriedly, ‘“‘ But we must both be 
going! See, the east is paling, for the 
dawn is near. Good-bye, good-bye, my 
friend!” 

“ Promise me, before you go, that you 
will meet me here again to-morrow,” I 
cried passionately. 

“ Yes; I will come, of course,” she said 
gravely, looking at me curiously, as if 
wondering at my warmth. 

“Good-bye ; do not fail,” I said, as she 
turned away; and I watched her as she 
slowly disappeared through the olives, 
humming her favorite song. 

No sooner was she gone than I be- 
came conscious that the master was with 
me. ‘Have I not kept my promise to 
help you?” he said. “She thinks youare 
a spirit like herself; take care how you 
undeceive her. You will meet her again 
to-morrow night, and I will help you fur- 
ther. Be a man, for you will need all 
your strength of will.” Just as the grey 
dawn broke he too disappeared, and | was 
left alone to find my way home, which I 
reached just as the sun showed himself 
above the horizon. I was very weary and 
excited by all I had gone through, but I 
slept as soon as my head touched the pil- 
low. 

My first thoughts on waking were of the 
spirit of the girl, Howsweetand pure she 
lookcd in the ghostly starlight among the 
grey Olive-trees! She had told me that her 
name was Safura, and I thought the name, 
spoken in her gentle voice, with her half- 
Arab lisp, the sweetest I had ever heard, 
and it thrilled in my ears even now. Her 
weird beauty, and the strange intangibil- 
ity of her form, fascinated me, and filled 
me with a hopeless longing to possess and 
hold her as myown. All day my thoughts 
were of her, but the enigma — how to win 
her — was no nearer solution at the end 
of it than at the beginning, and when I 
went to meet her that night, my mind was 
sorely perplexed. My difficulties doubt- 
less helped to fan the smouldering fire of 
admiration thus quickly into the fiercer 
flame of love. 

How sweet she was that night, and yet 
how cold! She was very glad to see me, 
but it was with the gladness of a child 
pleased to see her friend. Freed from 


‘lord of the spirits’ now, since you are|the trammels of the body, her spirit 


one yourself!” and she laughed lightly. 
I remained silent for some time. How 
had she deceived herself, and should I 


seemed to have lost all earthly taint. My 


love was not one to be satisfied with mere 
| liking in return —it was, perhaps, more 
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gross and earthly by reason of its rapid 
growth. But she had no suspicion. She 
thought me to be a spirit like herself, ana 
little dreamed how much a part of me my 
worldly longings were. What we spoke 
of that night, or the many succeeding 
nights, I cannot remember. I only know 
that my passion grew stronger, as my hope 
of arousing a similar feeling within her 
grew fainter, With all the strength of 
my will I resolved to win her heart, and 
make her love me as one mortal loves an- 
other. But as time wore on, I felt I was 
making no real progress. That I had ob- 
tained some influence over her I clearly 
perceived, but it was not the influence I 
desired. She yielded to my wishes, and 
accommodated her will to mine, more 
easily than she had done at first; but still 
I felt baffled, and conscious that the 
greater part of my efforts was being 
wasted on space, or at any rate in the 
wrong direction. 

At last, in despair I summoned the be- 
ing, and invoked his aid once more. I 
showed him how difficult my task was — 
how impossible it was to infuse any spark 
of mortal love in a heart which, by reason 
of its freedom from all mortal contamina- 
tion, had now no sympathy with, or power 
of feeling, human passion. He was not 
very sympathetic, and asked me what I 
coud expect if I fixed my love on a being 
of another world, But his want of inter- 
est only increased my earnestness, and I 
begged him to exert himself to help me; 
and at last reminded him of what he had 
said to me when we made our compact, 
and insisted that he should help me to 
win the gipsy girl for my own. 

The master smiled grimly, and said, 
“Have your own way, then. But after 
all, it is little I can do for you. Has love 
weakened your will, that you cannot force 
her to feel some sort of affection for you? 
Win ever so little of her heart (and she is 
not yet so pure a spirit that this thing is 
impossible), and then it will be within your 
power to materialize her, and clothe her 
temporarily in human form; and woman 
as she was, and will be once more, you 
will be able to bend her easily to your will. 
I can only join my power of will to yours ; 
and I will help you to the best of my abil- 
ity, as Iam bound to do. If you repent 
hereafter, don’t blame me.” 

This was a new revelation to me, for I 
had never before seriously considered the 
possibility of reinvesting a departed spirit 
with flesh. Inglott and I, in the course 
of our studies, had seen such a thing hinted 
at; and we had once discussed the ques- 
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tion, but sceptically —thinking the idea 
one of the many absurd and impossible 
suggestions which, unfortunately, abound 
in all books on occult science. 

However, this gave me hope, and hope 
is everything in love, and is very strong 
in the breast of a young man. So I de- 
termined to try my best, and endeavored 
to persuade; myself that with the aid of 
the master I had a fair chance of success. 
At any rate, I felt I could have no rival, 
and this was a comforting reflection. 

For many nights I put forth my utmost 
powers to win Safura’s heart; and though 
I was not very confident of progress, I 
felt conscious that she was changing to- 
wards me, and this gave me strength to 
redouble my exertions. I was now sure 
that I was using my powers in the right 
direction, and that time might give me an 
opportunity of winning the spirit girl’s 
heart in the way I longed to win it. 

And so the weeks wore on. One night, 
when the moon was for the third time 
growing full and round, we had met as 
usual. The air was now much cooler than 
it had been when I came; and the roses, 
rejoicing in the less fierce sun, grew deeper 
in tint and richer in perfume than before, 
and ran riot over the old trees. We were 
wandering in the garden which we loved 
so much, and were talking of the life to 
which she thought we had both said 
farewell. Safura had previously told me 
something of her life, but very little. She 
had been, it appeared, but a short time 
with the gipsies, and had been unhappy 
with them; why, she would never tell me. 
Nor would she tell me anything of her 
earlier history — only that mo had passed 
her childhood in this very garden, where 
the ruins of her old home were visible, 
charred and burnt; and that she had lost 
her father and mother in a very sad way, 
two or three years before she died. The 
whole subject seemed too painful for her. 

That night I said to her, “ Safura, did 
you never learn what love means, or have 
you only forgotten?” 

She seemed startled, and hesitated for 
a moment, and then replied with a smile, 
“Love? of course I knew what that was ; 
who that has had father and mother and 
friends could fail to know it?” 

“But did you know no other love than 
that?” I said. “ That love you can feel 
now, can you not? Had you no feeling of 
love in life which you cannot feel here?” 

She looked confused again, and for a 
moment paused. Then her lips parted in 
a slow smile, and she seemed about to 
speak again when she paused once more. 
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Then in answer to my questioning eyes, 
and perhaps obedient to my will, said 
suddenly, “ Yes, I did love once! Well, 
it can do no harm now if I do tell you. 
Love like that can never trouble us here. 
Yes; I have loved. After I met youin 
the lane I could think of no one but you, 
and when I was dying I seemed to oe 
your voice calling me back to you as you 
did that day when I left you, and I felt 
once more all through me a thrill such as 
I felt when your hand touched mine. I 
think your voice and touch would have 
called me back from death itself. But it 
is too late now; all that is past for us 
both,” she added sadly. 

“Why is it too late?” I burst out, una- 
ble to restrain myself longer. “ Safura, 
my darling! I have never ceased to love 
you, cannot you love me still? Because 
you have left the world must all that is of 
the world die out of you, and must you be 
cold and cruel to all left in the world? 
Come back to me once more. I am no 
spirit, and warm, living love like mine is 
strong enough to bring you back to earth 
and make you live once more. Come, and 
I will teach you how happy life can be! 
come!” And as I spoke | felt my whole 
being rush into one channel and all my 
energy of will sweep irresistibly down it 
towards one great and steadfast purpose. 
I felt the boundless strength of my mighty 
master urge me on, supporting me and 
adding a thousandfold to the almost super- 
human force I put forth at this the su- 
preme moment of my life. 

Gradually a strange change came over 
her. Her shadowy form grew slowly 
denser, color faintly tinged her lips, her 
eyes, her hair. By degrees the semblance 
of life came to her; in her dark eyes a 
look of tenderness appeared, which deep- 
ened and deepened until at last her whole 
face and figure were lighted up by the 
divine fires of life and love. My patience 
was rewarded, my agonizing efforts were 
successful; her materialization was com- 
plete; and with a trembling sigh she nes- 
tled in my arms, all warm and living, a 
true woman, whose soft lips shrunk coyly 
from mine as I pressed on them the first 
long ardent kiss of love, while she whis- 
pered, “ You have brought me back to life, 
and I am ever all your own!” 





CHAPTER IV. 

ONE short rapturous week of bliss 
passed all too quickly by, and I had quite 
forgotten Inglott, the duty I had under- 
taken, and all but myself and my love for | 
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Safura. At the end of this time, as I was 
walking slowly to my house in the gray 
dawn after bidding Safura farewell before 
she faded with the moonlight into her 
shadowy spirit self and disappeared, I felt 
the unaccustomed presence of my strange 
master, and started suddenly from a deep 
reverie as he addressed me. My only 
thought at the time he spoke was of the 
next night’s meeting; and my darling’s 
farewell, as she had faded slowly from my 
close embrace, still thrilled in my ears. 

“Well, friend,” he said, “have I not 
been better than my word? Now it is 
your turn to keep your promise to Inglott 
and tome. Do you know that you have 
been amusing yourself here a good deal 
more than two months, and that you have 
only just time left to reach England to 
keep your appointment? ” 

“ But Iam not going,” I cried. “I know 
nothing about Inglott’s sister nor her ab- 
ductors. You must manage to fulfil your 
promise to him without me. Leave me 
here in peace.” 

“This will not do,” the being said 
sternly, “I have your promise and you 
shall keep it. I have helped you, and you 
must help me. Your presence when I 
meet Inglott is absolutely necessary.” 

I argued and protested, but to no pur- 
pose. His will was stronger than mine. 
I begged for one more meeting with Sa- 
fura in the old garden, but he was im- 
movable and would not allow it. Being 
untrammelled by the bonds of the flesh 
except when I willed her to be otherwise, 
she could come to me as well in England 
as in Syria. I must return to England 
and take up my residence in my old rooms 
without delay, otherwise I should be too 
late to help him in giving Inglott his 
revenge. All this the being urged, and I 
had no power to resist. Further, he ex- 
tracted an unwilling promise from me that 
I would not summon Safura without re- 
ceiving his permission to do so; and 
enjoined on me not to see or speak to 
Inglott before the appointed night, on 
penalty of ruining all his hopes. 

And so I started for England haunted 
by visions of the sad face which I knew 
would look so wistfully for me that night 
in the dear old garden, where she would 
miss me for the first time for weeks past. 
The thought of the sorrowing spirit of 
the girl wandering through the trees, 


| searching for me in all our favorite nooks, 
|and longing in vain for the power which 
| alone could give back to her the enjoy- 


ment of warm human love, almost forced 
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me to play traitor to Inglott and to stay in 
Damascus with my shadowy mistress. 
But calling to my aid the whole strength 
of my will, and fortifying myself with the 
thought that I could summon her to my 
side in England as easily as I could in 
Syria, I compelled myself to start for 
home and by degrees to think of other 
things. I dared not think too much of 
Safura for fear of summoning her, and of 
thus destroying Ingiott’s happiness. 

And now for some days I had ample 
time to think of Inglott, and 1 promised 
myself a very pleasant meeting with him, 
for I heid him in sincere regard and esteem, 
and was truly rejoiced to think that he 
would so soon have his sister restored to 
him and be given an opportunity of aveng- 
ing himself on those who had injured him 
so cruelly. My conscience reproached me 
a good deal for having thought so littie 
about him during the past few weeks, and 
for having done, so far as I could see, 
absolutely nothing for him. But I con- 
soled myself by remembering that, after 
all, I had done everything the master had 
asked me to do; and that, judging from 
the complete manner in which he had ful- 
filled all that he had promised me, he was 
not likely to fail Inglott. 

On the whole, my return journey to 
England was pleasanter and less disturbed 
by vain longings after Safura than I had 
anticipated; and when I entered my 
rooms on arrival, I remembered with much 
pleasure that it was the day fixed by the 
master for our meeting with Inglott. I 
promised myself with confidence the en- 
joyment of seeing his happiness, and I 
determined to obtain my master’s permis- 
sion to see Safura at once, and if he would 
not give it, 1 decided I would summon her 
in defiance of him, as, having fulfilled his 
covenant with Inglott, my rebellion could 
do no one any harm. 

At last the time arrived for me to go to 
Inglott’s room, as I had been accustomed 
to do before we separated. There I found 
him looking anxious and excited, walking 
restlessly up and down the room. He 
greeted me cordially, but with a preoccu- 
pied manner. We had time only to ex- 
change greetings. when, without warning, 
the being appeared before us. A look of 
triumphant hatred gleamed in his stern 
eyes, and a terrible smile of satisfied re- 
venge lighted up his face. There was 
such a devilish joy expressed in his whole 
appearance that my heart sank within me, 
and my gladness changed to fear and dis- 
may. 





He turned to Inglott with a sneer which 
appalled me, and said, “ Now, my master, 
be pleased to lay your commands upon 
your obedient slave !” 

Inglott briefly replied, “ Remember your 
promise. Where is my sister, and where 
are my enemies?” 

“ Look at me!” said the being, with a 
laugh as baleful as Mephistopheles’s ; “do 
you not recognize me now? I was known 
throughout Syria as El Akrab ” (the scor- 
pion), “in compliment to my amiable qual- 
ities,” he said, with a vicious grin, “ though 
I am not so bad as I was painted, as your 
friend here will testify. Stay where you 
are!” he cried, as Inglott started up from 
the chair in which he was seated, his face 
purple with pe k “do not think that the 
privilege of inflicting the supreme injury 
on you has fallen to me. Be silent, and 
do not dare to interrupt me again, or you 
shall never see your sister. Now, listen! 
When I was little more than a boy I loved 
your mother. She was betrothed to me, 
and would have been my wife but for that 
dog, your father, who lured away her heart 
and stole her from me. When I discov- 
ered this I swore upon my father’s grave 
that I would be revenged. I have been 
revenged already in part, but to-night my 
vengeance will be complete.” 

His manner as he said these words was 
so cruel and diabolical, and his face wore 
an expression of such satanic hatred that 
my blood curdled with horror. Inglott 
sat motionless, but the great veins in his 
forehead seemed near bursting, and his 
eyes glared with a fury rivalling that of 
the awful being. 

He continued: “I planned and led the 
attack on your father’s house. I killed 
him with my own hand as I would a dog; 
and I carried otf your sister, sparing her 
for her mother’s sake, because I had loved 
her once; but my hatred of your race was 
too strong to suffer me to spare her long. 
I could not bring myself to slay or torture 
her; so I sold her to the gipsies, trusting 
they would drag her down to a fate worse 
than death. You escaped me, and your 
mother’s person was sacred to me for 
the sake of the love I bore her years be 
fore.” 

My heart stood still for a moment when 
he mentioned the gipsies, and then beat 
furiously. Could I then, after all, have 
been doing Inglott service when I was at 
Damascus? Was it for me to bring back 
his sister to him, even for a short time, 
from the grave? But I dismissed the idea 
in a moment, thinking how improbable it 
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was that my master would have aided me 
to happiness in order to give happiness to 
one he hated so much. 

He resumed: “And then your mother 
died, and when she died all my old love 
for her returned, and my hatred of you 
and yours redoubled itself. I sought out 
her grave, and on it swore an oath that, 
alive or dead, in the living world or in the 
next, I would revenge myself to the ut- 
most on ali belonging to your father. I 
tried to trace you, but you had left Syria, 
so had your sister, and 1 could obtain 
no clue to either of you. I was making 
the necessary preparations for going to 
Europe to seek you, when I myself was 
assassinated in my sleep. Nay, you have 
no cause to congratulate yourself,” he 
said, as Inglott made some movement ex- 
pressive of pleasure. “Had I not died 
then I shouid have lost the revenge I have 
had, and shali shortly have. Not long 
after my death i saw from afar the spirit 
of your sister among the pure and the 
happy; so I knew that she was dead, and 
had escaped unharmed from the life of 
misery I had destined for her. A sadand 
bitter blow for me, you may be sure! 
And I know not how I should have ac- 
complished my vengeance on both her 
and you had not your own presumptuous 
actions put you in my power. Yes; 
writhe in anguish and fury as you will, 
but it will not alter the truth, nor diminish 
the sting that lies in it. Remember, too, 
that you are powerless against me, for | 
am far beyond your reach. I shall wreak 
my vengeance on you to the full, while 
you cannot touch me!” 

Anything so pitiable as poor Inglott’s 
condition during this part of the being’s 
narrative 1 have never seen. He looked 
as if he were about to have a fit, his fea- 
tures and limbs working convulsively, all 
the wild passion of his semi-Oriental na- 
ture striving to find vent in action, while 
he was powerless to move, spellbound by 
the being’s malignant power. 

“Ah!” sneered the spirit, “I touch 
you nearly now! My revenge is close at 
hand. You sought the spirits, and would 
not let the departed rest in peace. One 
night I was sent to obey your cail, and 
unwillingly enough I went. But when | 
saw you I recognized you, and reading 
both you and your friend like an open 


action, 

and the man who has done you the dead- 

liest wrong of all. 1s not this so?” 
Inglott was past speech, so I nodded as- 
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sent. The spirit smiled and said, “ Then 
before proceeding further I redeem my 
promise!” First muttering a few words 
which I did not understand, he said in a 
low, distinct, commanding voice, — 

“ Safura!” 

Immediately a faint luminous appear- 
ance became visible. This grew more 
and more distinct, until in a few moments 
the spirit form of her whom I loved so 
well became clearly defined in the dark- 
ened room. But oh, how sadly changed 
she was! The sweet, happy expression 
was gone, and in its place was a sad, 
hopeless, suffering look, as of one who 
has undergone torture, and who knows it 
must be repeated again and again. 

As soon as she appeared both Inglott 
and I leaped to our feet, and were advanc- 
ing towards her with words of love on 
our lips, when the being checked us by a 
gesture, 

“Hold!” he said. ‘ You have no part 
in her now. She is a fallen spirit, and is 
now mine to punish for the sin she has 
committed in our spirit world. Pure and 
innocent on earth, she was removed far 
beyond my influence when she died, and 
would have remained so forever but for 
your false friend here, who by the power 
of his wicked selfish will and uncontrolled 
passions forced her back to this gross 
material world once more, and filled her 
heart with love so earthly that she is now 
unfit for happiness beyond the grave, and 
must be cleansed and purged of her 
worldly taint through zons of misery be- 
fore she can return to her former state of 
happiness and purity. And this task of 
purification by fire, Inglott, has been allot- 
ted to me, your arch-enemy, to carry out. 
Thoroughly shall I perform my task, al- 
though the thought that Safura is to be 
fitted again for happiness through my in- 
strumentality is gall and wormwood to me. 
But what is my punishment compared to 
the joy of complete revenge on you and 
yours? I have slain your father with my 
own hands, broken your mother’s heart, 
brought your only and dearly loved sister 
to almost everlasting misery by means of 
your bosom friend, and now there is noth- 
ing left to you but agony of mind on earth 
and torture beyond the grave, because 





your own presumptuous sin alone has 


| given me power to injure you and to glut 
book, I quickly decided upon my plan of | 
I promised to produce your sister | 


myself with revenge on you and yours!” 
As he ceased, Inglott rose slowly from 
the chair iato which he had fallen, cower- 
|ing and covering his livid face with his 
trembling hands during the last part of 
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the being’s speech. For one moment he 
looked at me with bloodshot eyes, filled 
with reproach and contempt, and then he 
began to move unsteadily towards Safura, 
who crouched in one corner of the room 
in an agony of shame and remorse. But 
the being held up his hand to forbid his 
further advance. Inglott turned swiftly 
upon him with a furious gesture of wild 
rage and despair; but before he could 
reach him, he fell to the ground at his 
feet, the blood streaming from his mouth, 
and a bitter curse upon his lips. 

He never spoke again. As he fell, the 
malignant being and poor Safura disap- 
peared, this time forever. 

I gave the alarm, and tried to raise my 
friend, but he shrank from me with a look 
of horror in his glazing eyes, and I had no 
heart to force my unwelcome help upon 
him. Before medical aid c uld arrive he 
was dead, and the hands of a stranger and 
of his faithless friend laid his lifeless body 
on a couch. 

An inquest was held, and, on the med- 
ical evidence, a verdict of death by the 
visitation of God was returned. I was, of 
course, examined as the only witness of 
his seizure, but I had time to prepare 
some story — I forget what — and no men- 
tion was made of the being and Safura. I 
knew that such a tale would not be be- 
lieved. After the funeral, I went down 
into the country, but not to my home, for 
I cannot meet my family. 

And here I remain, a broken man; 
broken in nerve, in spirit, and in health, 
— waiting for death, which I long for and 
yet dread, for I know that for me death 
is but the commencement of punishment 
even more severe and more awful than I 
now suffer. Yet, while I linger on earth, 
1 am so haunted by the reproach and con- 
tempt conveyed in Inglott’s last look; so 
weighed down by sorrow that my selfish 
conéeit and overbearing passion should 
have been the instruments by which the 
accursed being was enabled to strike the 
deadly blow; so stung by remorse that 
my sin should have dragged down Safura 
— whom I loved, and shall ever love, with 
all the undisciplined strength of a wilful 
man’s heart —from purity and happiness 
to lasting woe and degradation; and so 
maddened by the knowledge that my own 
presumption has placed her forever be- 
yond my reach, — that a hundred times a 
day I make up my mind to risk the un- 
known horrors of future punishment, to 
escape the maddening tortures of my pres- 
ent existence. 

And yet, I dare not —I dare not. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PROGRESS OF APPLIED SCIENCE IN 
ITS EFFECT UPON TRADE. 
BY SIR LYON PLAYFAIR. 


PERIODS of depression in manufactur- 
ing industries are common in all machine- 
using countries, generally occurring at the 
same time and extending over the same 
periods. During the present century there 
have been twelve marked periods of de- 
pression,* short, sharp, and severe in the 
early part of the century, because then 
machinery and hand labor were in full 
conflict. From the year 1837 to 1873 the 
periods of depression were at tolerably 
regular distances of ten years. Since 
1873 the depression has been persistent, 
with a short cessation for special indus- 
tries in 1879-1882, after which prices 
maintained their abnormally low level. 
As this prolonged depression has been 
common to all machine-using countries it 
must have one cause, dominant and uni- 
versal in its character, sufficient to govern 
the local differences of countries and na- 
tionalities, with all their diverse fiscal 
arrangements. It matters not whether the 
countries were devastated by war or re- 
mained in the enjoyment of peace ; whether 
they were isolated by barriers of protec- 
tion, or conducted their industries under 
free trade ; whether they abounded in the 
raw materials of industry, or had to im- 
port them from other lands; under all 
these varying conditions, the machine- 
using countries of the world have felt the 
fifteen years of depression in the same 
way, although with varying degrees of 
intensity. During this lengthened period 
the hand-labor countries were not seri- 
ously depressed, though in the later years 
since 1883 they have suffered in sympa- 
thy, because the purchasing power of 
Europe became lessened and the commod- 
ties grown by the hand-labor countries of 
Asia and Africa were not in demand at 
the old prices. Thus, comparing the years 
1885 and 1886, the prices of exports, as 
given in the Economist, declined in the 
latter year 6°34 per cent., whilst prices of 
imports declined 6°37 per cent. In other 
words, the prices fell all round, practi- 
cally the same both as to buying and 
selling. The machine-using countries 
have a population of four hundred mil- 
lions, or if we exclude Russia, which 
is scarcely a machine-usingcountry, of 
three hundred millions; while the hand- 


* The marked depressions in the United Kingdom 
have been in 1803, 1810, 1815, 1818, 1826, 1830, 1837, 
1847, 1857, 1866, 1873, 1833. 
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labor countries contain one thousand mil- 
lion people. The depression in the former 
has been general and synchronous, so that 
this universal result must have a universal 
cause. Inaspeech which I delivered at 
Liverpool some years ago I formulated 
this cause in the following words: ‘‘ That 
the world has not yet accommodated itself 
to the wonderful changes which science 
has produced in the modes of produc- 
tion and in the exchanges of commerce.” 
Since that time many writers in political 
economy have independently arrived at 
the same conclusion. Among foreign writ- 
ers may be mentioned Dr. Arthur von 
Studnitz, of Dresden; Piermez, of Brus- 
sels; Jules Duckerts, of Verviers; Emi! 
de Laveleye and Trasenster, of Liége; 
Annecke and Engel, of Berlin. In the 
United States, Caroll Wright, the com- 
missioner of labor, David Wells, and 
Atkinson have written admirable treatises 
supporting this view as the cause of the 
long depression. It is important that the 


reason for this conclusion should be clearly 
stated, because, if it be true, all partia! 
remedies, such as protection, fair trade, bi- 
metalism, and the like, can only have local 
effects, which may benefit or injure partic- 
ular countries, but can do little to mitigate 
the universal depression. 


All the great 
countries have had commissions or com- 
mittees of their legislatures to inquire into 
the causes of the general depression, but, 
as the inquiries have been confined to 
their own countries, none of them have 
taken a sufficiently broad view of a univer- 
sal cause. The committee of Congress 
in the United States has taken evidence 
upon 286 causes for the depression, and 
points to the same number of remedies. 
Our own voluminous inquiry in this coun- 
try produced a majority and minority re- 
port, the first being practically that things 
had better be left to themselves, and the 
second that fair trade (which is nothing 
but protection in a domino) is to be our 
salvation. My object in the present arti- 
cle is to contend that there are only two 
causes of the universal depression, viz: — 

1. That the improvements in machinery, 
by new inventions, have produced great 
changes in the quickness and economy of 
distribution of commodities, and have pro- 
foundly altered the whole system of com- 
merce. 

2. That the improvements of machinery 
used in production have increased the 
supply of commodities beyond the imme- 
diate demands of the world, and have too | 
rapidly displaced the old forms of labor. | 

At the end of last century and in the early | 
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part of the present one there were severe 
depressions caused by the rapid applica- 
tion of machinery to industrial employ- 
ments after Watt’s improvement in the 
steam-engine. The sufferings of the hand- 
laborers were severe, and labor riots, in 
which mills were burned and machinery 
destroyed, showed the acute conflict then 
existing between manual labor and me- 
chanical power. Our late depressions have 
been altogether of a different kind. Labor 
has suffered much less than capital, for, on 
the whole, there has been a general ten- 
dency to increase wages. The general in- 
crease between 1850 and 1883 is 39°18 per 
cent. In the United States, a land of 
protection, the increase is 28°36 per cent. 
between 1860-1883. Even when they have 
not increased, the large fallin the prices of 
the necessaries of life has been equivalent 
to an increase in wages. But during the 
whole of the depression there has been a 
downward competition in prices of com- 
modities, so that the margin of profit to the 
capitalist is now exceedingly narrow. This 
fall in prices has been nearly universal, 
though not equal in all countries. The 
order of the descent is France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States, the 
two last countries being at the bottom of 
the inclined plane. The fall in prices of 
food stuffs has profoundly affected the 
agricultural industry of this country, 
though at the same time it has given 
cheap food to the people. As our largest 
importations of food are from America, I 
give in a foot-note* the reductions in 
price. The reductions in the prices of 
food stuffs are far too great to have any 
important connection with the slight ap- 
preciation of gold or the larger deprecia- 
tion in silver. Countries with a protective 
fiscal system feel the latter less than 
England, because they have few direct 
dealings with silver-using nations. The 
volume of trade with hand-labor countries 
is immense, but their credits are small, 
and their banking systems are limited. 
The raw materials which they grow— 
such as_ tea, coffee, sugar, rice, hemp, 
wool, cotton, spices, indigo, and dye-wood 
—are shut out or hampered by duties in 
protected countries, so this produce natu- 
rally gravitates to England as a land of 
free ports. 

During the continuance of the long de- 
pression both wages and the prices of 


* The following are the percentage reductions of 
~ in the United States between 1881 and 1886: 
fess pork, 4844; lard, 46; hams, 24%; oats, 39% 3 
Indian corn, 43; butter, 47; tallow, 41; flour. 3434; 
cattle, 1834. 
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commodities have declined from the high 
level on which they stood during the few 
prosperous years preceding 1873. This 
is true of all countries, but if we contrast 
the relative position of England and the 
United States —that is, of two nations 
under completely opposite fiscal systems 
—it is found that wages fell more in the 
latter than in the former. In the United 
States, between 1873-78, wages of un- 
skilled labor fell from 37 to 50 per cent., 
and in the case of skilled artisans to a 
greater extent. In England wages de- 
creased in various trades. Some of them, 
as among iron-workers, in 1874, to about 
35 per cent. Among miners and ship- 
builders there was considerable reduction. 
In the cotton industry, 1877-79, wages fell 
20 per cent., advancing Io per cent. in 
the two following years. On the whole of 
the industries of this country wages are 
believed to have risen 9°74 per cent, be- 
tween 1872-1883, and to have fallen in 
the United States 5.41 per cent. Thus 
England suffered considerably less than 
the United States. The demand for labor 
in the latter country contracted so much 
that the immigrants, who had numbered 
400,000 annually, in the six years ending 
1873, dwindled to 138,000 in 1878. In 
1877 half the coal-miners and iron-work- 
ers in the United States being out of 
work, labor riots became serious. In 1885 
depression in the United States was so 
general that 1,000,000 labofers were out of 
employment. At such times discontent 
exists and strikes arise; in 1886 there 
were 350 strikes, involving 450,000 work- 
men. If such events happen in America, 
with its protectionist policy, there is little 
ground for the contention of fair-traders 
that free trade is the cause of depression 
in England. 

But the bi-metalists bring forward their 
own pet theory of the appreciation of gold 
and the depreciation of silver, and deem 
that to be a sufficient explanation of de- 
pression. There might be something in 
this theory it the great transactions of 
commerce were paid for in bullion. But 
that merely settles the balance of ex- 
change, for exchanges are conducted by 
an interchange of commodities. If the 
depreciation of silver had been the cause 
of the depression of England, which cer- 
tainly has the largest traffic with silver- 
using countries, it ought to have been 
specially severe in 1873-4; for in these 
years Germany adopted a gold standard, 
contracting by extensive sales her silver 
coinage, while France at the same time 
ceased to coin silver money. By 1875 





English industry ought to have been 
crushed by these changes, but the truth is 
that then and ever since both gold and 
silver have been in excess of the demand. 
Before dealing with what I believe to be 
the true causes of the depression, it is de- 
sirable to consider the general features 
which have given a common character to 
the depressions in all parts of Europe. 
The common features have been the same 
in all countries — first, that though prices 
of commodities have been largely reduced, 
the volume of productions and the business 
of commerce have not been lessened in any- 
thing like the same proportion; second, 
that though wages have fallen, they have 
not declined at all in proportion to the 
fall in prices; and third, that the margin 
of profit to the capitalist has been very 
small. Capital, then, during this long- 
continued depression has suffered more 
than labor. For some time past capital, 
when applied to staple commodities, is 
glad to be content with about ro per cent. of 
the cost of conversion of raw material into 
a useful product, while labor gets go per 
cent. Of the Io per cent. which goes to 
the capitalist only from 5 to 6 can be put 
to profit, the rest going to the wear and 
tear of plant and machinery. There is at 
present a want of harmony between cap- 
ital and labor which tends to continue the 
depression. Sometimes working men, not 
content with the shorter hours of labor 
in this country, put arbitrary limits to out- 
put and to the mode in which the workers 
shall be employed. Such restrictions to 
production, lessening the very narrow 
margin of profit that prevails, have stopped 
some works and threaten to drive others 
from this country to foreign parts. A 
better education of masters and men, 
which I contend for later, will show that 
the interests of capital and labor are not 
antagonistic, but identical. 

Having dealt with these preliminary 
subjects, I now turn to the discussion of 
the two immediate causes which have led 
to the universal depression in all machine- 
using countries for fifteen years. The 
first of these I have stated to be the 
changes produced by science in the econ- 
me of distribution, and the consequent 
and profound alterations which have fol- 
lowed in the commerce of the world. In 
1869 the Suez Canal was opened, the 
result being that the old route round the 
Cape of Good Hope was in a few years 
abandoned for the shorter and more eco- 
nomical route to the East. On the old 
route, sailing-ships were chiefly used, and 
they occupied from six to eight months in 








30 
the round passage, while now the time is 
shortened to thirty days. By the substi- 
tution of iron steamers carrying the com- 
merce of the western hemisphere through 
the Suez Canal, a tonnage estimated at 
two millions of tons was practically 
destroyed, and vast arrangements in com- 
mercial industry were displaced. In the 
old system of long voyages, large store- 
houses of goods had to “ provided for 
the shipping interests, not only in foreign 
ports, but also in England, which became 
the centre of warehousing, banking, and 
exchange. All this was altered by the 
mighty power of electricity. The electric 
telegraph had indeed been invented in 
1837, but it required — new discover- 
ies in science to adapt electricity to the 
growing wants of the world. All these 
have been made in recent times. The 
three discoverers who have revolutionized 
commerce — Oersted, of Copenhagen, 
Faraday and Wheatstone, of London — 
lived in my own day, and indeed were my 
personal friends. The applications of 
their discoveries to the various purposes 
of electricity —the telegraph, telephone, 
and electric lighting — have created new 
labor, but have at the same time displaced 
a great amount of other labor. In the 
United Kingdom upwards of 42,000 per- 


sons are engaged in work depending upon 
electricity, while probably throughout the 
world more than 300,000 persons win their 
subsistence by the recent applications of 


this science. The amount of labor which 
it has displaced cannot be calculated. 
The whole method of effecting exchanges 
has been altered, because communication 
with other countries is now immediate ; 
the consumer and producer in opposite 
parts of the globe making their bargains 
in a single hour, without the intervention 
of mercantile agencies or the large ware- 
house system which former methods of 
commerce required. The Suez Canal and 
improved telegraphy made great demands 
for quick and economical distribution of 
material. Numerous steamers were built 
between 1870-3 for this purpose, but so 
rapid were the improvements that they 
were nearly all displaced two years after- 
ward (1875-6), and sold at half their cost. 
Iron has been largely substituted by steel, 
both on land and at sea, Bessemer’s in- 
vention having destroyed wealth; but, 
like the phoenix, new wealth has arisen 
from its ashes. A ship which in 1883 
cost £24,000 can now be built for £14,000. 
The economy of fuel has also been very 
great. Shortly before the opening of the 
Suez Canal, the best steamers crossing 
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the Atlantic expended 200 tons of coal to 
carry an amount of cargo which can now 
be driven across for 35 tons. The dis- 
covery of Dr. Joule as to the mechanical 
equivalent of heat stimulated builders, 
like Elder and others, to apply the com- 
pound engine to steamers. This has 
produced enormous economy of fuel. In 
1850 the fine steamer Persia carried 
over cargo at an expenditure of 14,500 
Ibs. of coal -to a ton; now a modern 
steamer docs the same work by burning 
three or four hundred pounds. The effect 
of this economy on haulage by land and 
transit by sea is immense. In an experi- 
ment lately made on the London and 
North-Western Railway, a compound 
locomotive dragged a ton of goods for one 
mile by the combustion of two ounces of 
coal. In ocean navigation there is a much 
larger economy. A cube of coal which 
passes through a ring the size of a shilling 
will drive one ton of cargo for two miles 
in our most improved steamers. The cost 
of transit of a ton of wheat from Calcutta 
to England was 715. 3d. in 1881 and 27s. 
in 1885. The haulage of a thousand miles, 
from Chicago to New York, brings a 
whole year’s supply of food for a man at a 
cost of a single day’s wage. A ton is 
hauled for less than a farthing per mile.* 
The transport of food has thus told heavily 
upon the agriculture of all countries, be- 
cause it has made one market — the world 
—and has largely destroyed the advan- 
tages of national and local markets. I 
have dealt with the effects of this lowering 
of prices upon the condition of agriculture 
in a speech recently published, so I now 
limit my remarks to manufacturing indus- 
try. The lowering of prices, consequent 
upon the more ready and economical dis- 
tribution of commodities both by land and 
sea, has necessarily had an important 
effect upon manufacturing production as 
wel] as upon commerce. The old factors 
which ruled production were the value of 
the raw material and the representative 
value in money of the labor, skilled and 
unskilled, used and directed by capital to 
convert the crude material into a finished 
product. These factors still rule produc- 
tion, but their relative values have rapidly 
changed in recent times. The raw mate- 


* The fall in the prices of ocean transit from New 
York to Liverpool has been as follows: — 
1880, 
- 9d. 
+ 255, 
505. 
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rial can be distributed everywhere at low 
charges. England has lost its great ad- 
vantages in the possession of coal and 
iron—the first the source of power, the 
second the material for strength. The 
value of raw material in industry is now 
the lowest factor of production, while the 
value of intellect in converting it into a 
utility, in the cheapest and best way, is 
the highest and dominating factor in man- 
ufactures, 

I now pass to the consideration of the 
second cause of depression, as that has 
much more influence on manufactures 
than the changes in distribution. This 
cause is, that modern inventions have pro- 
duced commodities faster than the world 
could absorb them at remunerative prices, 
and in doing so have displaced old forms 
of labor with too great rapidity for its ab- 
sorption by replacement. This may be 
best illustrated by a few special examples. 
As chemistry is the only science which I 
profess, I begin with some examples of 
chemical industries. One of the most 
staple and apparently permanent dye- 
stuffs, used in dyeing and calico-printing, 
was the root called madder. It was grown 
as extensive crops in various countries of 
the world— Turkey, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Italy — and gave employment 
to a large number of cultivators. Com- 
merce was Startled one day to learn that 
chemists had made the coloring principle 
of madder, called alizarin, out of coal-tar, 
and in a short time a great change took 
place in agriculture, commerce, and dye- 
ing. Madder is still used for some pur- 
poses, as in the dyeing of Turkey red, 
but its importation has decreased from 
28% million pounds’ weight, in 1872, to 
about two million in 1887. The value of 
the latter in money was only £24,000, 
while that of the import of alizarin made 
from coal-tar already exceeds ten times 
that amount, although it is also manufac- 
tured in this country. It occasionally 
happens that a new invention produces 
large industrial results without much dis- 
placement of labor. We see an instance 
of this in lucifer matches, an invention 
altogether new since 1836, before which 
time lights could only be got by the tin- 
der-box. The mere saving of time to the 
population of this country, by the modern 
matches, amounts to twenty-six millions 
sterling annually, while the only displace- 
ment of labor was to the makers of tinder- 
boxes. 

Among the recent chemical industries 
which have most affected the comforts of 


the poorer classes, is the invention of arti- | sand spindles. 
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ficial petroleum and its derivatives. Nat- 
ural petroleum has been known from very 
early periods of history, though it has not 
been used extensively till recent years. 
Its revival occurred in the following way. 
In the year 1846, I noticed, in the property 
of a relative in Derbyshire, a spring of 
petroleum, and suggested to my friend 
Mr. James Young that he should manu- 
facture it into an illuminant for the poorer 
classes. This he did successfully, but 
after a time found that he could make it 
more cheaply by distilling it from bitu- 
minous schist. This industry was so suc- 
cessful that it led to the industrial appli- 
cation of the natural oil in America and 
the Caspian Sea. The industries con- 
nected with sperm and vegetable oils were 
seriously affected, and labor was largely 
displaced. One cold day Mr. Young 
brought me some of the artificial petro- 
leum, which was turbid from floating crys- 
tals, to ask what they could be. I told 
him that they must be the substance called 
paraffin, of which only small specimens 
existed in chemical museums. At my 
request he separated them, and made for 
me, at a cost of about twenty shillings, 
two candles with which I lighted my desk 
at a lecture in the Royal Institution, when 
I prophesied that these would be the fa- 
thers of a great candle industry, which in 
fact now is one of the largest chemical 
manufactures of the world. But the par- 
affin candles gave a heavy blow to the old 
industries of making candles from tallow, 
palm oil, sperm, and wax, and displaced 
labor to a great extent. 

Let me pass from these chemical indus- 
tries toa staple manufacture like cotton, 
and observe the effect of inventions on 
production. A farmer growing cotton pro- 
duces about 400 Ibs. per acre, or as much 
as will produce one bale. Before Whit- 
ney invented his cotton-gin, the seed had 
to be separated from the fibre by manual 
labor, but the work was so tedious that it 
took one man about ninety days to prepare 
the produce of anacre. The first form of 
the gin reduced the time tosix days. In 
recent years this gin has been greatly 
improved, so that one man can now pick 
4,000 lbs, daily instead of the old amount 
of 44 lbs.; in other words, one man with 
a machine displaced the labor of 999 work- 
ers byhand. The cotton thus picked and 
cleaned is spun into threads by rotatory 
spindles. They used to be worked by 
manual labor, one man to each spindle, 
but now one man and two children will 
work machines carrying two to three thou- 
In 1874, at the beginning 
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of the depression, each spindle made 4,000 
revolutions; now it is possible to get 
10,000 revolutions. The yarn is then 
woven intocloth. With the old hand-loom 
a man could make from 42 to 48 yards 
daily. At present a skilled workman can 
tend six power-looms and weave 1,500 
yards. All these changes tend to over- 
production, especially when the margin of 
profit is low. I believe at recent prices 
this is only about one penny for six yards 
of shirting, so a vast number of yards are 
required to make a substantial profit toa 
mill. The demand of a working man for 
cotton fabrics is, upon an average, 40 
ge yearly. This demand is determined 

y his habit of wearing one shirt for a 
week, and it is difficult to induce him, in 
order to augment the demand, to wear one 
daily; or, if he did, to persuade his wife 
to wash seven shirts weekly. Cheapness 
of a commodity tends to increase demand, 
but it does not all at once alter the habits 
of classes. Supply must be adjusted to 
the ordinary comforts of the consumers. 
There is always a growing increment of 
demand, for, even in the United Kingdom, 
not far from a thousand souls provided 
with bodies which must be fed and clothed, 
are daily added to the population. The 
increase of the whole world during the 
fifteen years of depression has been about 
16 per cent. in population, while the in- 
crease in the production of cotton has been 
86 per cent. It is not surprising that a 
surplus like this thrown upon the markets 
of the world reduces prices. 

Manufacturers too often forget that it is 
not the reasonable price of a commodity, 
but the surplus of it above the demand, 
which regulates the quotations of the mar- 
ket. About half of our exports of cotton 
go to countries using silver coinage. 
When new markets are opened in half- 
civilized countries, the demand depends 
not only upon the existing standard of 
comforts, but also upon those which are 
created by contact with higher civilization. 
This is a hope and a policy which Ger- 
many is now pursuing with great ardor. 

I must be content with only one or two 
other illustrations of the manner in which 
inventions give an abnormal increase to 
production, and displace old forms of la- 
bor. Itis not in prosperous but in hard 
times that they chiefly arise. In 1870-72, 
when trade was active, there were compar- 
atively few inventions. Take the time 
before the American war in 1861; the pa- 
tents for new agricultural machines, on 
the average of several years, numbered 
350; while during the war, in 1863, when 








at least half a million men had been with- 
drawn from the labor of the field, the pa- 
tents were 502, and the result was that 
agricultural production was not lessened 
at any time of the long campaign. Ma- 
chinery, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
is more extensively applied to large farms 
than here. The reduction of manual labor 
has become so great, and the methods of 
distribution are so improved, that, accord- 
ing to Atkinson, the Jabor of seven men 
will grow, mill, bake, and distribute as 
loaves one thousand barrels ot flour, which 
suffices to feed one thousand men. Even 
with less organized machinery we have 
seen in our times much displacement 
of agricultural labor in this country, and 
the result still prejudices the position of 
Ireland. Irish reapers cut the harvest 
crops in England, and took back English 
money to pay rents in Ireland. With the 
old sickle a man could reap one-quarter of 
an acre daily; but the machine reaper 
came in, and one man with two horses 
reaps from fifteen to twenty acres, The 
Irishman was a good workman to thresh 
out corn by the flail, and managed fifteen 
to twenty bushels daily ; but now one man, 
tending a machine, can thresh out hun- 
dreds of bushels. 

In the railways a vast amount of the 
labor of men and horses has been dis- 
placed, but is replaced in other forms by 
the necessity of feeding the railways with 
material. If the locomotives on English 
railways were annihilated, it would require 
the labor of seventy-five millions of men, 
or of twelve millions of horses, to carry on 
the traffic, in an inferior way and at a 
much larger cost; for the cost of carting 
a ton’s weight by a man with a cart and 
horse, is one shilling per mile, while the 
railway carries it for a penny or under, 

I finish my illustrations by referring to 
the iron industry. It is of such antiquity 
that the best and most economical means 
of production might be supposed to exist. 
In the year 1846 the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science requested 
Professor Bunsen, of Heidelberg, and my- 
self to report upon the chemistry of blast- 
furnaces, and we showed that, at that 
time, no less than 81} per cent. of fuel was 
absolutely lost in the form of gases which 
escaped and were burned at the top of 
the furnace. In addition to this waste of 
fuel was the total loss of ammonia pro- 
duced by the coal —a substance most val- 
uable to agriculture as a manure. The 
economy of the ammonia has scarcely 
begun to be realized at the present day, 
although our recommendations for the sav- 
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ing of fuel have long since been carried 
out with much economy to the price of 
production. There has been a rapid 
growth of the manufacture of iron over 
the world, and naturally the increase has 
been greatest among nations which were 
furthest behind. From 1870 to 1884 the 
make of pig iron rose 131 per cent. in 
Great Britain, and 237 per cent. in the 
rest of the world. In recent times, steel 
has largely substituted iron for many pur- 
poses. Formerly pig iron was transformed 
into bar iron in puddling furnaces, and the 
latter was converted into steel by a proc- 
ess known as cementation, which con- 
sisted in giving to the iron more carbon. 
Now, by the Bessemer process, steel is 
made direct from pig iron, already to the 
extent of three million tons annually, 
while 44 millions of capital invested in 
puddling furnaces have been destroyed, 
and the labor of 39,000 workmen have 
been displaced. To counterbalance these 
evils the price of steel, which was £12 Is. 
1d. per ton in 1874, was less than £4 in 
1887. 

The illustrations already given must 
suffice to show how largely modern in- 
ventions have increased production and 
displaced labor. Ultimately, educated 
working men benefit by the changes, be- 
cause increased production absorbs skilled 
labor and pays high wages for it. Igno- 
rant workers—the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water — have a bad time, 
for they find that the demand for unintelli- 
gent labor is constantly decreasing. In 
old lessons of political economy, produc- 
tion upon a given raw material was rep- 
resented by a very simple equation, — 
P=L-+C. The product equals labor 
plus capital. The equation never was 
right, because capital is really accumulated 
potential labor reserved as a subsistence 
fund for the laborers who are employed to 
convert the potential into actual energy. 
Capital or accumulated labor is exactly 
like a storage battery in which electricity 
is accumulated. This battery regulates 
the work which the electricity has to per- 
form and steadies the electric lights. 
Labor is now of two kinds: labor in quan- 
tity and labor in quality — the first lessen- 
ing in value every year as a factor of 
production, while the second is always 
rising in value. The product is therefore 
actually the result of three kinds of labor 
—capital, or accumulated labor, labor of 
quality, and labor of quantity. Even now 
the terms of the two last forms of labor 
could only be expressed by multiplying 
(not adding) the labor of quantity by the 
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labor of quality. Reducing this toa sim- 
pler expression, the present state of 
manufactures depends mainly upon the 
intellectual condition of the producers. 
The competition of the world has become 
a competition of intellect. In the future 
of the world the greatest industrial nation 
will be the best-educated nation; it may 
not be so to-day, but it certainly will be so 
to-morrow. I have already shown how the 
cheapness and facility of the distribution 
of commodities have destroyed national 
markets and local advantages, making all 
the world into a single market. Formerly 
it sufficed that a merchant or a trader 
should be a good citizen of his own coun- 
try; now he must become a citizen and 
trader of the world. Our merchants and 
manufacturers have been slow to see this, 
and they are allowing other better edu- 
cated countries to forge ahead. Every 
German clerk or trader knows two lan- 
guages besides his own, and is taught, 
scientifically and practically, the wants of 
commerce. The German government has 
established a bank of commerce which, 
with the efficient co-operation of the con- 
suls living in Eastern and African coun- 
tries, has had a great effect in extending 
their colonial markets. A country witha 
protectionist policy is apt to have an over- 
production of commodities beyond the 
wants of the home market, so there is a 
natural desire to use this surplus in for- 
eign markets at the very narrowest margin 
of profits. These have certainly been 
supplied with German goods for the last 
few years, though the prospect of contin- 
ued success is doubtful, as they are always 
handicapped by increased cost of produc- 
tion ; still, so far as limited statistics are 
to be relied on, the policy seems at pres- 
ent to be successful. Taking the period 
of depression from 1872 to 1886, the in- 
crease of German commerce has been 67 
per cent., while the maritime tonnage has 
expanded by 120 per cent., and the bank 
discounts, indicating activity in industries, 
have augmented by 240 per cent. How 
far sacrifices in the prices of commodi- 
ties have led to these results in making 
new markets we do not yet know, but the 
increase is out of all proportion to the 
growth of the German population, which 
has only been 114 per cent.* Berlin, like 
other towns of Germany, is taking active 
measures to promote technical education. 
A central technical institution, costing no 


* A report on this subject by Mr. Giffen, about to be 
issued, will it is understood show that English trade 
has as yet not materially suffered by German competi- 
tion. 
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less than £400,000, has been erected in 
Berlin. Might we not hope that the new 
Imperial Institute in London, though it is 
on a smaller scale, will undertake like 
work for London? It may be profitable if 
we inquire how far the education in Ger- 
many or in Switzerland tells upon one 
particular kind of industry, so I take the 
silk trade as anexample. Inthe evidence 
given before the royal commission on the 
depression of trade it was stated that the 
silk industries of Coventry, Macclesfield, 
and Spitalfields had decreased to about 
one-fourth their old dimensions. Spital- 
fields sank much lower, for its former 
24,000 looms are now dwindled to 1,200. 
While Coventry was losing its trade in 
silk ribbons, Basle, in Switzerland, was 
making a like industry prosperous by 
establishing excellent schools for dyeing 
and design, and that town imports to this 
country what Coventry lost to it. The 
town of Crefeld in Germany is a still 
more striking illustration, because by its 
attention to education suited to its indus- 
tries, it has within a few years doubled its 
population and quadrupled its trade. 
This small town, which has now grown to 
83,000 inhabitants, has spent £215,000 on 
its lower schools, and £42,500 on a spe- 
cial weaving-school. Who has paid for 
this large educational expendi;ure ? Quite 
possibly the consumers of silk in England, 
who get from Crefeld what Macclesfield 
and Spitalfields fail to produce with equal 
excellence. The melancholy result is 
this —that the exports of English silks 
amount to only 42,670,000, while the im- 
ports to this country of foreign silks reach 
eleven millions. It is useless for our 
towns to battle by empiricism or by fiscal 
laws with foreign nations which have 
equipped their artisans to fight with 
trained intelligence in the competition. 
Technical education is simply the razio- 
male of empiricism. It is a melancholy 
spectacle to see a town like Norwich, once 
famous for its shawls, actually contending 
with the charity commissioners because 
they wish to utilize its fine endowments by 
creating a system of technical education, 
while the civic authorities struggle for 
almshouses. Figs cannot grow on thorns, 
nor can ignorance among our workmen 
expect to compete with trained intelli- 
gence in our industrial competition with 
other nations. 

England 18 far behind in the technical 
training of our artisans, but there is hope 
that we have awakened to our shortcom- 
ings. When I first began to call attention 
to our dangerous ignorance in 1852, there 





were no higher colleges, except universi- 
ties, in any town of the United Kingdom, 
except Owens College in Manchester, and 
Anderson’s College in Glasgow. Now 
there is not a large town in Great Britain 
without such colleges. These are being 
adapted to the education of the upper 
classes, and a great step is gained; but 
continuation schools for the working 
classes, and technical schools adapted to 
their wants, are rising far too slowly. In 
London the progress is more rapid, and 
perhaps in a few years we will be able to 
boast that we have gone beyond Paris in 
polytechnics for the working classes, 
though we shall still be far behind Berlin 
and other manufacturing towns of Ger- 
many and Switzerland in relation to the 
population. Still I have faith that the 
movement is in progress, for stern neces- 
sity will rouse the manufacturers of En- 
gland to train the intelligence of the pro- 
ducers. Working men are alive to the 
defects in their education, and their voices 
will soon be heard in the Parliament of 
this country. The wages of our artisans 
are higher than those in Continental coun- 
tries, and so are their productive powers. 
I am informed by Sir Lowthian Bell, the 
highest authority in the iron trade, that it 
still requires nearly twice the number of 
workmen at a German blast furnace to 
produce the same quantity of iron as we 
employ in this country. 

It would require a man much wiser than 
myself to predict the future of our indus- 
tries with certainty. One thing is sure, 
that they cannot recover from depression 
by putting on their back the old man of 
the sea in the shape of the fiscal proposal 
of the fair-trade party. England depends 
upon her export trade for her future pros- 
perity, and as exchanges are made in 
commodities, not in bullion, the restriction 
of imports by taxation contracts exports 
to the same amount. Indeed, such a pol- 
icy must lead to the tariff war which now 
prevails among most of the Continental 
States. No fact in political economy is 
more ciear than that taxation on foreign 
commodities must ultimately be paid by 
the consumers, not by the producers. All 
taxation is a deduction from the fruits of 
labor and from the fertility of the soil of 
the country imposing it. No political 
economist has ever been able to show how 
prices to consumers can be lowered by 
increasing the cost of production. In 
countries with a protection policy there is 
as much depression, though one of greater 
intensity than in the countries with free 
trade. In the former there are constant 
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attempts to cure the depression by adding | have 2,200,000 men withdrawn from being 


restriction after restriction in the hope of 
remedying the evil. It is the same oper- 
ation as when a person dissatisfied with 
the working of a machine adds a new 
cog, then a spring, then a lever, forgetting 
that with every new addition he is increas- 
ing friction and lessening power. The 
great industrial machine of this country is 
good enough in itself, but it needs proper 
oiling to make the parts work smoothly ; 
and I have tried to show that the technical 
education of working men is the lubricant 
which we so much require. I do not be- 
lieve that it will again work so as to pro- 
duce the large margin of profits which we 
enjoyed in the past. Still there is encour- 
agement that we may carry on a good and 
steady trade. The cheapening and exten- 
sion of distribution have probably reached 
their limits, and little more is to be ex- 
pected in this direction. New inventions 
will continue to be made, but not with the 
same marvellous celerity that we have 
seen in the last fifteen years. If the 
United States alter its protection policy, 
and become a free-trade nation, it will 
be our great competitor in the world, 
though the time is not close at hand. 
Her large surplus revenue, amounting to 
twenty-two millions, has invited schemes 
of public plunder, and her pension list of 
old soldiers, and compensations to States 
for aid in the war, amount to a charge 
equal to a large standing army. But when 
these lapse by time, the United States, 
with a standing army of only twenty-five 
thousand men, will become a nation which 
has only to prepare herself for the progress 
of industry by new inventions without the 
cares and costs for the preparation of war. 
At the present moment the United States 
has 250,000 inventions protected by the 
patent law. This activity of invention 
shows ability and intelligence among her 
people, who are always ready to turn to 
account the forces of nature for the benefit 
of man. This country in her working men 
is rich in producers, and if their intelli- 
gence were trained in connection with 
their work, we need not fear the industrial 
competition of any European nation. All 
great foreign nations, except the United 
States, are terribly handicapped in the 
industrial race by excessive armaments. 
England is also weighted, but not to an 
equal extent. The strength of nations 
consists in peace, but they make a sad 
error by not knowing that the weakness of 
nations is in actual war, or excessive pre- 
paredness for it. France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Belgium, and Great Britain 








| productive citizens, in order to be protec- 


tive militants, at a cost for each man of 
£45. If we take all the civilized nations, 
adding the reserves to the permanent 
forces, 14} millions of the strongest men 
are or may be withdrawn from production. 
This is one man for twenty-four of the 
population, or, if we exclude the reserves, 
one out of eighty-one. That is the reason 
why | point to the United States as the 
great industrial nation of the future, for 
her armed forces represent only one man 
in 1,610 of the population. Luckily, her 
protection policy is an incubus upon her 
industry, and gives us breathing-time to 
prepare for the coming struggle. 


From Temple Bar. 
SCHOPENHAUER AND HIS MOTHER. 


THEY who, instead of studying the thought 
of a philosopher, concern themselves merely 
with his biography, are like men who, in ex- 
amining a picture, do but look at its frame, 
the quality of its carving, and the value of its 
gilding... But there is also another ciass 
of people . . . who, because a great genius 
discloses to them the treasures of his mind, 
and by means of the utmost exertion of his 
powers has brought forth works for the exal- 
tation and enlightenment not only of his con- 
temporaries, but of his posterity to the tenth 
and twentieth generation, . . . because, also, 
he has given to his feilow-men a present be- 
yond compare with anything else of the kind 
. . . therefore these rogues consider them- 
selves entitled to hale his moral personality 
before their judgment-seat, in order to see if 
they cannot discover a single spot or blemish 
about him for the mitigation of the torture 
inflicted upon them by the contemplation of a 
great genius. . .. All officious censors of 
this kind show by such crying ingratitude and 
this spiteful passion for disparagement, that 
they are as degraded morally as intellectually, 
which is saying a good deal. 

These words are from the last of Scho- 
penhauer’s published writings, the “ Par- 
erga and Paralipomeni.” Dr. Lindner, 
though himself in some sort a biographer 
of his master, echoes the caution: “If an 
ordinary man write the biography of a 
genius, and the genius come off badly in 
the book, must the latter bear the blame ? 
. . « Works of genuine greatness are not 
to be interpreted by the life history of 
their authors. On the contrary, these 
works luminantly interpret the lives of the 
writers. It were as reasonable to derive 
Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ from the beef and 
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champagne he consumed while composing 
Hi. 6” CG 

In spite of these warnings, big with cer- 
tain humiliation for the luckless biogra- 
pher who builds on evidence only, we 
have attempted the following sketch of 
the first and most important period in 
the life of Arthur Schopenhauer. ‘“ You 
are the philosopher of the nineteenth 
century,” wrote Ottilie von Goethe, in 
congratulating him on his seventieth 
birthday. Schopenhauer himself would 
perhaps have broadened this statement. 
The nineteenth century would hardly do 
more than begin to esteem him according 
to his value; his fame was rather for the 
twentieth century. So much ahead of his 
intelligent contemporaries did he consider 
himself to be! Time will show how far 
his expectations are to be fulfilled; but it 
is probable that no name will stand higher 
in the record of German celebrities of the 
century than Schopenhauer’s. Bismarck, 
as the embodiment of practical force, may 
press him closely, but it would be inter- 
esting, as a farther witness to the philoso- 
pher’s potency, to know what Prince Bis- 
marck thinks of Schopenhauer, and how 
far he has made him a rule of inner life. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born at Dant- 
zig on the 22nd February, 1788. In after 
life he used to fancy that there was some 
occult connection between his birth and 
Spinoza’s death, which took place on the 
21st February, 1677. 

His parents were both persons of char- 
acter, though by no means cast in the 
same mould. The father was a merchant 
of repute and wealth, severe and passion- 
ate, devoted to his work, yet fond of soci- 
ety, and of inviolable good faith in busi- 
ness. In his appearance he was not 
engaging —large of body, broad-faced, 
with a turned-up nose, and a projecting 
under jaw. He was, moreover, dull of 
hearing. When, on the morning of Ar- 
thur’s birth, he entered his office and said 
laconically, “A son born!” “A pretty 
baboon he will be, if he grows up like his 
father,” observed one of the clerks by way 
of congratulation, presuming upon his em- 
ployer’s deafness. As a matter of fact, 
saving the exceeding brilliancy of his eyes, 
and his small hands, Arthur Schopen- 
hauer himself was never a handsome man. 

Schopenhauer’s mother was but eigh- 
teen when she left her home as a bride. 
Her marriage with Councillor Schopen- 
hauer (a man more than twice her age) 
was strictly de convenance on her side; 
but she felt the honor of the alliance, and 
did her best to please “the most unpreju- 
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|diced man” she had ever known. She 
was a pretty woman, with bright blue eyes, 
and light-brown hair, enthusiastic and in- 
tellectual. Her husband took her to his 
country house, on a wooded hill overlook- 
ing the red roofs of the town, and the 
shores of the Baltic, and spared no money 
to give her pleasure. 


How I enjoyed it all [she wrote in after 
years]: the splendid garden, with its adjacent 
terraces full of fruits and flowers; the foun- 
tains; the great pond, with its parti-colored 
gondola, which my husband had procured for 
me from Archangel, and which was so light 
that a six-year-old child could easily manage 
it; the horses, with which I could drive out 
whenever I chose; the two little Spanish dogs; 
the eight Jambs, which seemed to me snow- 
white and spruce beyond compare with any 
others, and each with a bell of different note 
round its neck, so that the bells in unison 
sounded a complete octave; the hen-house 
and the poultry; and the ancient carp in the 
pond, that used to hurry towards me when 
they heard my voice, and with gaping mouths 
fought for the scraps I threw them from my 
gondola. . . . Sometimes a slight feeling of 
discontent or ill-humor came over me; but 
one look at the wonderful scenery around me, 
and it was gone. In the morning, if I had 
forgotten to close my shutters, I was awakened 
by the first beams of the sun shining upon me 
across the eastern waters, etc., etc. 


The advent of young Arthur must have 
made this paradise complete. To her, the 
baby was “the most beautiful and intelli- 
gent child, with the sweetest disposition 
of any on Gaod’s earth.” Schopenhauer, 
in his cradle, might have smiled sardon- 
ically at this judgment of his mother’s. 

It was the father’s earnest wish that his 
child should be born in England, so strong 
was his admiration of the English consti- 
tution, literature, and nature. But events 
made this impossible ; and it was perhaps 
in some measure to console himself, that 
the merchant called his son Arthur—a 
name common to all countries, and there- 
fore well befitting a merchant. Still more 
fit for a philosopher, he might have argued. 

Of young Arthur’s earliest years there 
is little tosay. Tales of the childhood of 
men of genius are often somewhat apoc- 
ryphal. One day, however, when three or 
four years old, the boy was found in stren- 
uous entreaty by the side of a big bowl of 
milk. He had thrown one of his shoes 
into the bowl, and was beseeching the 
shoe to jump out unaided. This is nota 
little significant of the man who fifty years 
| later went so far as to explain the preva- 
‘lent table-turning by the wili-power inher- 
'ent in the wood of the table. As a child, 
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moreover, he was subject to nervous ter- 
rors, which kept a hold on him in middle 
age, desperate his vigorous constitution. 

In 1793, political affairs caused great 
upheaval in Dantzig. Herr Schopenhauer 
decided to leave his native city ; and with 
his wife and child he migrated to Ham- 
burg. But the good man had ever in view 
the profit of his offspring: “My son 
shall read in the book of the world,” he 
said. As a beginning to his cosmopolitan 
course, therefore, the boy was sent into 
France. Here he lived for two years, and 
learnt early to appreciate the worth of 
French literature. He then returned to 
Hamburg, where his education was con- 
tinued, and agreeably varied by excursions 
with his parents to Hanover, Weimar, 
Prague, Berlin, etc. Certainly few boys 
of his age, during the first years of this 
century, were indulged in pleasures and 
life-apprenticeship of this kind; but if his 
father thought thereby the sooner to adapt 
him for a life of business, he was egre- 
giously in error. At fifteen Arthur made 
the wholly startling confession that he 
loved knowledge for its own sake ; and it 
was partly to eradicate this foolish fancy, 
and partly to finish his training for the 
world of Hamburg, that Herr Schopen- 
hauer now schemed a grand tour of 
Europe for himself and his family. Ac- 
cordingly, from 1803 to 1805 they trav- 
elled. While the elders were in Scotland, 
Arthur was sent for six months to an En- 
glish school at Wimbledon. This was by 
no means congenial to him. Writing on 
the subject to a friend in Hamburg, he 
avers that the stiff formalism of English 
life, and especially the hypocrisy of its 
religiousness, so disgusted him that he 
was tempted to hate the whole nation. It 
was certainly hard on the boy to transplant 
him from France to England at such an 
epoch in the social history of the two 
countries, and expect him to conform to 
new conditions of life without a murmur. 
The manners, restraints, and observances 
of the Wimbledon boarding-school alike 
irked him, and in his letters to Scotland 
he complained forcibly of the tediousness 
of his life. His mother’s reply to these 
wails limns the boy’s characteristics so 
deftly, that we must give the following 
extract from it: — 


You must try to make advances to people. 
In every social relationship one of two must 
make the first step, and why should it not be 
you as well as the other, who, although he 
may be older than you, has not had the ad- 
vantage you have had thus early of living so 
much with strangers, and who may be holding 





back from bashfulness, because he has not the 
courage to go forward? You must of course 
adopt a polite manner. . . . But, though I 
am little partial to stiff etiquette, I can none 
the better put up with that roughness of con- 
duct which betrays a person who cares to 
please himself alone. You have some slight 
tendency to this, as I have often been vexed 
to observe, and I am therefore glad that you 
are now among people of another stamp, 
although they may perhaps err a little on the 
other side. I shall be heartily glad if, on my 
return, I notice that you have acquired some- 
thing of this ‘‘complimentary manner,’’ as 
you call it. I have no fear of your overdoing 
it. . . . Drawing, reading, playing the flute, 
fencing, and going walks, give you plenty of 
change of occupation. For many years these 
were almost all the pleasures of life I knew, 
and I found them quite enough. At your age 
you want little else; to enjoy the stronger 
pleasures of life, you must first of all learn 
how to live, and you are in the earliest stage 
of your preparation. 

From this period of his history dates 
Schopenhauer’s aversion for the English 
clergy —an aversion of so distorted a na- 
ture that it led him to see in the “ Pick- 
wick Papers ” only an attack upon the An- 
glican establishment — “the established 
humbug,” as he grotesquely calls it, “ that 
devours annually £3,500,000.” In the 
corollary to his great book, “ The World 
as Will and Representation,” he is still 
more embittered. To the “nefarious in- 
fluence ” of the Protestant priesthood, he 
ascribes not only the bigotry but the pov- 
erty and ignorance of the nation, in spite 
of the natural intelligence of the people. 
Indeed, it were difficult to say which body 
of men he thought the worse of; the pro- 
fessors of philosophy of his own country, 
or the clergy of Protestant England. 

Under the circumstances, no doubt 
young Schopenhauer was delighted to 
quit the Wimbledon boarding- school. 
Not even the permission to visit London 
once every week during this period of 
penance, nor the ardor and reverence he 
felt whenever he visited St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral or the Abbey at Westminster, could 
set him at peace with the dull academical 
routine. With his father, mother, and 
little sister (born some ten years after 
him) he new had a fresh spell of sight-see- 
ing. They went through the Netherlands 
and Belgium, and thence to Paris. Here 
two gay months were spent under the able 
guidance of Mercier, an author of repute. 
All the pleasures of the city were open to 
them, including that of being present at 
a levée of the first consul. It is remark- 
able that, as a boy of fifteen, Schopenhauer 
was more impressed by comedy than trag- 
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edy. Talma could not charm him; his 
declamations were to the boy “rough and 
unnatural.” But twenty years afterwards 
the philosopher could exult gloomily in 
the harmony between the teaching of the 
nobler works of Shakespeare, the German 
dramatists, and the old Greek stage, and 
his own philosophy. The aim of tragedy, 
he said, is to divert us from the will to 
live. In so far, therefore, the stage is a 
religious or metaphysical force. 

During this tour, Joanna Schopermhauer 
discovered in her son much that disturbed 
her peace of mind. She enjoyed the sun- 
shine, the beauties of nature, and the con- 
trasted specimens of humanity they came 
face to face with. But the boy was less 
easily pleased. His tastes and hers were 
clearly discordant. In Paris, for example, 
Arthur was much interested in the deaf 
and dumb institution of the Abbé Sicard. 
And why? Because the serene and gen- 
tle expression on the faces of the inmates 
had set him thinking; and he had come 
to the conclusion that their mental tran- 
quillity was due to nothing less than the 
partial surrender of life which had been 
exacted from them. In a subsequent 
letter he elaborated this notion in the 
following remark upon the beneficence of 
suffering : — 

That a man may cultivate lofty ideas, and 
turn his thoughts from Time to Eternity, in 
one word, that his better consciousness (later, 
the denial of the Will), may move within him, 
sorrow, suffering, and distress are as neces- 
sary to him as a load of ballast is to a ship, 
without which ballast the ship would draw no 
water, become a mere plaything of the winds 
and the waves, disobey her rudder, and ship- 
wreck easily. 

It was the same elsewhere. The mother 
moved from place to place, fully deter- 
mined to enjoy every moment of this June 
month of her life ; but the son constantly 
intruded with a chill question about this 
or that distressful subject: “ Why are the 
people here so miserably poor?” “Is 
there no one to cure these villagers of 
their ague?” “Surely, it is through a 
wrong dispensation that whole families 
like these should live in this horribly 
deformed manner.” She did what she 
could to silence the boy, but his conse- 
quent broodings were not the less effec- 
tual as a wet blanket upon her gaiety. 

The personality of Herr Schopenhauer 
is not so definite to us as that of his wife. 
The father did not live long enough to 
give the son ar opportunity of judging 
him impartially. It was the wish of his 
heart that after this superb introduction 
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to the world, Arthur should settle down 
soberly among the invoices and samples 
of his Hamburg warehouse. Doubtless 
he believed that by this time the fancy for 
any other career had been racketed out of 
the boy’s head. The lad’s eccentric de- 
velopment affected him less than it affected 
his wife. His faith in the salutary influ- 
ence of commercial life was probably so 
strong that he could afford to laugh at 
such fits of melancholy and abstraction. 
A man of strong will, indeed, but narrow 
mind, he strove to give the boy a veneer 
of cosmopolitanism. Hence we may un- 
derstand the following from a letter writ- 
ten to Arthur soon after his confirmation 
at Dantzig, whither mother and son had 
gone to end their long holiday : — 


Since you now give me your promise that 
you will study to acquire a beautiful and flow- 
ing style of handwriting, and a perfect knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, I will also ask you to try 
and walk upright like other men, else you will 
get a round back, which looks dreadful. An 
elegant attitude at the desk, and in the pos- 
tures of daily life, is alike useful; for if you 
go into society with a bent back, you will be 
taken for a tailor or cobbler in fine clothes. 
. . - I wish you would try to make yourself 
agreeable to people. You would then give 
Herr K. less occasion to speak to you at table. 
And about conducting yourself properly — I 
advise you to ask some one to give you a 
knock when you omit to thank others for this 
or that service. 


But this “ best of fathers,” as Schopen- 
hauer calls him, came to an untimely end 
in April, 1805. He either fell or jumped 
from a high loft of his own warehouse into 
the canal beneath, and was drowned. His 
behavior previous to his death, and the 
circumstances of the tragedy, point only 
too convincingly towards suicide. Mental 
derangement or prostration seems to have 
been in the Schopenhauer family, seeing 
that both the councillor’s brothers were 
suspected of insanity, and that neither of 
them did anything of credit to disprove the 
suspicion. Be that as it may, his father’s 
violent death must have had a very serious 
influence in determining the bent of young 
Schopenhauer’s inner life. To persons ill- 
versed in the method of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, it may seem that suicide and 
the surrender or denial of the will to live, 
which is the most comfortable tenet of his 
doctrine, are identical ; and that, therefore, 
Schopenhauer Zére, in taking his own life, 
did the best possible thing for himself. But 
this is notso, Rather the contrary. For 
the suicide is so far from having brought 
| his will into subjection, that in the supreme 
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moment of his life he is the slave of it. 
“ You cannot live as you would,” it says to 
him; “therefore put an end to this phe- 
nomenal existence.” And in the moment 
of dissolution, one may conceive this 
ardent soul or will to live (for in many 
aspects Schopenhauer’s theory of the will 
is but a modified form of pantheism), rush- 
ing again into phenomenal life, its recent 
guilt, added to its old inheritance of sinful 
longing for life, being this time expressed 
in a human entity of almost utter degrada- 
tion. No. Schopenhauer’s enlightened 
ascetic, who has got the world at his feet, 
and to whom it is all one whether he lives 
or dies, and the miserable suicide who 
confesses his inability to overmaster his 
will to live, are to each other like opposite 
poles. 

It is conceivable that nothing could 
have been more opportune for the future 
welfare of young Schopenhauer than his 
father’s early death. Had the merchant 
lived, the boy might have found it impos- 
sible to combat the parental idea of a use- 
ful life, and in dull despair have developed 
into a morose man of business. Even as 
it was, out of respect for his father’s 
memory, he consented to devote himself 
to a mercantile life. His mother, after a 
time, went away to Weimar, with schemes 
of her own to make the days pass joyously 
and instructively; and, to complete the 
tedium of his life, the lad was taken into 
the house of a stranger, to be boarded and 
lodged. They were two grievous years 
for young Schopenhauer. Nor was his 
wretchedness salved by the interesting but 
frivolous letters written to him by his 
mother from the midst of the intellectual 
society of which he so longed to be a 
member. 


My life will be pleasant here. I have learnt 
more in ten days than perhaps in ten years. 
Goethe told me to-day that I had become a 
citizeness of Weimar through a baptism of 
fire (she had traversed some of Bonaparte’s 
battlefields in her journey from Hamburg). 
And indeed he is right. He said also that 
when the gloomy winter is more advanced, 
we must come back, and cheer each other 
through the dark days. I am doing what I 
can to keep up my spirits. Every evening, so 
long as this time of trouble lasts, my ac- 
quaintance come to see me, and I give them 
tea and bread and butter, in the literal sense 
of the word. No more candles than usual are 
lighted, but yet they come again and again, 
and enjoy coming. Meyers, Fernow, and 
Goethe are sometimes among them. Many 
whom I do not know wish to be introduced 
tome. Wieland has to-day asked permission 
to pay me a visit. 





Joanna Schopenhauer was at this time 
no more than thirty-six years of age. 
Feuerbach’s description of her in his diary 
portrays her as she appeared in the soci- 
ety of Weimar. 

A rich widow: authoress. Chatters much 
and well; intelligent ; without heart and soul. 
Self-sufficient, longing to be praised, and 
always laughing at herself. Defend us, O God, 
from women whose heart runs to mere intel- 
lect. . . . That little goose, her daughter ... 


Soon after her settlement in Weimar, 
she put herself in the hands of Fernow to 
be educated systematically. He did ev- 
erything for her that the most enthusiastic 
of tutors could have done, and her intellect 
and receptiveness were such that very 
soon she blossomed into a blue-stocking 
of no mean order. Her master died, and 
her biography of him at once gave her a 
literary footing. Thenceforward, until her 
death, many years afterwards, she amused 
herself with her pen very profitably, so 
that, in 1830, a collected edition of her 
works appeared in no fewer than twenty- 
four volumes. In his old age Schopen- 
hauer could write of his father — “ noble, 
beneficent spirit to whom I owe all that 
I am;” but of his mother he preferred 
to say nothing. “Only too excellent a 
sketch. God pardon me, I have laughed 
a good deal over it,” were his words when 
the above note of Feuerbach’s was shown 
to him. 

Insensibly almost, the gulf between 
mother and son widened. One can imag- 
ine with what irritation the woman of the 
world, who loved to sparkle in the most 
intellectual of salons, and who sedulously 
dismissed from her mind anything that sa- 
vored of gloom, would peruse such a letter 
as the following from her own offspring. 
Surely nature has played me a spiteful 
trick in giving me such a son! she might 
have exclaimed. 

The passing away of a despair that seems 


‘invincibie [writes the young apprentice to 


commercial life, at the age of eighteen] is so 
strange a characteristic of human nature, that 
it would be incredible if it were not true. 
Tieck has expressed it brilliantly in the words : 
‘¢ We stand and sob, and ask the stars if there 
be any sorrow like unto our sorrow; and all 
the while the mocking Future stands behind 
our backs, and laughs at the transitory grief 
of mankind.”? And it is certain that nothing 
is permanent in a life that perishes: there is 
no unending pain, no eternal joy, no lasting 
impression, no continuing enthusiasm, no 
noble endeavor that can endure for a lifetime! 
Ali is loosed in the stream of Time! The 
minutes, the countless infinitesimal parts into 
which every action decomposes, are the worms 
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which consume and destroy everything great 
and noble. The vast body of the common- 
place crushes whatever tries to rise above it. 
Human life cannot be taken seriously, because 
dust is not worthit.... 


Proceeding, he informs his mother that 
for himself there is yet some consolation 
in life, while “chords of divine music” 
are to be heard; and then, in a few pas- 
sionate words that do credit to his heart, 
he all but finds fault with his mother for 
her cold and contemptuous remarks upon 
the conduct of the common people of 
Weimar, in their unbounded joy at being 
freed from the tyranny of an armed occu- 
pation. “Do not blame the poor if they 
wallow in the dust in the very wantonness 
of their joy. O God! we must forgive 
them even if they goin quest of evil, for 
their heaven is shut, and but few streaks 
of light shine upon them.” He was in the 
throes of effort to conceive a satisfactory 
explanation of the meaning of life. But 
some time was yet to elapse ere he could 
build the simple syllogisms which, once 
and for all time, were to assure him the 
peace of mind he desired. And, mean- 
while, he was, as he said, probably the 
worst merchant’s clerk that ever man had. 


My whole nature revolted against the busi- 
ness. I neglected my duties, and from day to 
day thought only how I might gain time to 
devote to reading at home, or at least enter- 
tain myself with thoughts and fancies. I used 
always to keep hooks in my desk, and amused 
myself with them whenever I was not watched. 


There is no need to dwell upon young 
Schopenhauer’s literary scribblings at his 
employer’s desk in Hamburg. They were 
of novalue. For the most part, they seem 
to have been in the form of verse. His 
strong mind, in the midst of its wrestlings, 
found some sort of relief in columns of 
rhyme, which, through the crudeness and 
obscurity of their ideas, portray him ina 
state of bewildering spiritual uncertainty, 
now exalted to the skies, and now grov- 
elling in the dust. It was his Sturm und 
Drang epoch, the time of fermentation that 
has to be lived through as best it may. 

But at length even Joanna Schopen- 
hauer had to admit that something must 
be done to bring her enigmatical son into 
a measure of conformity with his aspira- 
tions. For two years the lad had sacri- 
ficed himself rather than run counter to 
his dead father’s plans. But human na- 
ture will not always tolerate the intolera- 
ble, and the burden of his plaint, after a 
time, compelled his mother to think what 
new steps could be taken. She appealed 
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to her friend Fernow—was the age of 
eighteen too advanced an age for a change 
of career so momentous as that from com- 
merce to literature and the pursuit of 
knowledge in general? “On the con- 
trary,” replied Fernow; it seemed to him 
to be the very best time of life for enter- 
ing seriously upon a life of solid culture ; 
and with a few weighty words he per- 
suaded his lively pupil to promote her 
son’s views. The programme of educa- 
tion proposed by him was also carefully 
fulfilled. 

When Schopenhauer got the letter from 
his mother notifying his emancipation 
from the desk, he burst into tears. It was 
a rapture of surprise too keen for him. 
But he soon accommodated himself to 
the change of life, and plunged into Greek 
and Latin declensions with a zeal that 
made his pedagogue prophesy great things 
about him. His spirits rose, and what 
with his sprightliness of disposition, and 
quite remarkable knowledge of the world, 
his schoolfellows at the Gotha school, to 
which he had been sent, were inclined to 
make a hero ofhim. His heart expanded, 
moreover, and he was so grieved when a 
certain tutor of whom he was fond received 
promotion from the school that he cele- 
brated his sorrow and affection in poetry. 
But, unfortunately, he did not confine his 
talents to verse of so harmlessa kind. A 
mania for lampooning possessed him, and 
his satire was so sweeping and acrimo- 
nious that it procured him his dismissal 
from the school, This was very bitter to 
him, and very vexatious to his mother, 
who took him to task candidly and intelli- 
gently. 

You are not a bad man, you are not with- 
out wit and culture, you have everything to 
make you an ornament in society, and I know 
your heart, and know also that there are few 
better. But yet you are so troublesome and 
exacting that I consider it a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to live with you; all your 
good qualities are clouded and rendered use- 
less to the world by your pertness (over wis- 
dom) simply because you cannot control that 
rage of yours for mastery over others, and 
finding faults everywhere except in yourself. 
. - - People wiil not suffer being censured by 
you, who have so many defects of your own, 
or at least will not endure it in your dogmatical 
manner, which assumes to have something 
oracular about it. . . . Were you a man of 
less inteiligence, this matter would be only 
ridiculous; as it is, however, it is annoying in 
the extreme. ... 


In a subsequent letter, his mother lays 
down rules for his conduct towards her, of 
so uncommonly self-considering a charac- 
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ter, that we are tempted to translate the 
following long extract from it: — 


As concerning your relationship with me 
here (in Weimar), it is best that I say what I 
wish without disguise. That I love you, you 
cannot doubt. It is essential to my happi- 
ness that I know you are happy, but not that 
I am a witness of your happiness. I have 
always told you that it would be very hard for 
me to live with you, and the more I think 
about it, the more this difficulty (on my side 
at least) seems to increase. . . . In what con- 
cerns the visible world, I can agree with you 
in nothing. besides, your melancholy is very 
depressing to me, and inharmonious, with my 
own cheerful disposition, without being of any 
use to you. Understand, dear Arthur, that 
you will be only a visitor at my house, and 
that I shall always breathe freely when you go 
away, because your presence, your lamenta- 
tions about irremeaiable evils, your gloomy 
looks and strange opinions, spoken with such 
a positiveness, and so unanswerable, keep me 
in a state of violent mental irritation and de- 
pression of spirits. . . . I live at present very 
tranquilly. From the beginning to the end of 
the year I have no unpleasant moments but 
those I have to thank you for. I am peace- 
able in myself. No one contradicts me. I 
contradict no one. No loud word is heard in 
my household; everything goes forward prop- 
erly. I go my own way. No one can dis- 
cover who commands and who obeys; all the 
work is done in quietude, and life glides 
along, I know not how. This is my own 
arrangement, and it must not be disturbed. 

. - When you are older, dear Arthur, and 
see things more clearly, we shall understand 
each other better, and perhaps I may then 
spend my best days in your house, with your 
children, as befits an old grandmother. But 
in the mean while, let us do our best to see 
that the thousand little bickerings of our in- 
tercourse do not embitter our minds and drive 
away our love. . . . And now mark on what 
footing with you I am to be. In your lodg- 
ings you are at home; in my house you are a 
guest, just as I was in my parent’s house after 
my marriage: a loved and welcome guest, who 
will always be kindly received, but with no 
concern in my household arrangements. I 
will not suffer any remonstrance in this re- 
spect, because it puts me out of humor, and 
does no good. On my reception days you 
may sup with me, if you wil] then forbear from 
disagreeable arguments, which also disturb 
me, and from all lamentations about the stu- 
pid world and the misery of mankind, because 
this always gives me a bad night and bad 
dreams, and I like to sleep well. . . . 


Schopenhauer’s intellectual progress in 
the few months of his school life at Gotha, 


was very rapid. He benefited vastly by 
the systematic teaching which supplied 
the place of the half-hearted desultory self- 
education he had attempted in the office of 
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the Hamburg merchant. But he was at 
the same time anything rather than a slave 
of the lamp. He wrote of his social ac- 
quaintance with barons and countesses, 
and after his removal to Weimar, riding, 
fencing, balls, concerts, and theatres all 
had a claim on him which he made no pre- 
tence of rejecting, At his mother’s recep- 
tions, he saw much of Goethe and the 
other celebrities of Weimar, but by the 
terms of his compact he had to keep him- 
self in the background on these occa- 
sions, and to the great men he was only 
one unknown admirer among many others. 
But under these diverse stimulating influ- 
ences his thoughts quickened inevitably, 
and, remembering his own dictum about 
the brief allotment of time at a man’s dis- 
posal for the development of originality, 
it is scarcely surprising to find among his 
early memoranda casual remarks made 
before the age of twenty-one in which one 
may discern a compendium of his after- 
philosophy. It is with the human mind 
as with trees, he used to say: the buds 
form in the spring, and the subsequent sea- 
sons are merely for the maturing of the 
buds; the fruit will proceed from the buds 
in due time, but there will be no more 
buds than at the first. 

In 1808, for example, he asks him- 
self : — 


Why is the remembrance of the past 
wrapped in so sweet a tranquillity? Why do 
the names of men of old excite in us so melan- 
choly a sympathy? Why do we see their 
features in so tender a twilight, with no harsh 
glare upon them? Is it because death has 
removed them, because their griefs and pains 
are now no more, and time has taught that 
these were delusions for us to laugh at like 
childish troubles? 

Again: — 

Suffering that I refuse to bear, or transfer 
to the shoulders of another, is thereby aug- 
mented. Hence has arisen the bulk of the 
evil of the world, for the original, actual, im- 
manent evil (the guilt of the world) is always 
increased by such selfish rejection as this. 
Only by a voluntary acceptance of the evil is 
a diminution of it possible, and this is the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

Hitherto, Schopenhauer had not di- 
verged much from the religious faith of 
the multitude. But his phraseology al- 
ready betokened an original mind, and 
though he had not yet made his capital 
distinction between dogma and criticism 
(theology and philosophy), that the latter 
is an attempt to rouse us from the dream 
of life, whereas the former does but urge 
us into a sounder sleep, his substitution 
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of a primordial evil, inherent in the mate- 
rial world, for the erring Adam of biblical 
history was at least suggestive. It is 
noteworthy, however, that from first to 
last he insists on self-sacrifice as the chief 
means of salvation. Such self-sacrifice is 
expedient for the same reason that the 
moral virtues are expedient. The latter, 
and especially inviolable justice, exact so 
much self-mortification and self-surrender 
from the man who practises them that life 
is soon robbed of the sweetness essential 
to make it enjoyable; denial of the will 
to live ensues, and perfect resignation. 

In 1809 Schopenhauer came of age, and 
a division of his father’s estate had to be 
made. It was high time his mother had 
some check put upon her expenditure. 
She had indulged herself with several 
servants, a carriage, and all the fashion- 
able pleasures of the day, with but little 
thought of the large drafts that had to be 
made upon the principal of the estate to 
cover her expenses. A few years more, 
and Schopenhauer would have received a 
schedule of debts instead of the few thou- 
sand thalers upon the income of which he 
was to depend for his own livelihood. As 
it was, the sum was so small that he re- 
proached his mother with extravagance ; 


and no doubt it was his personal experi- 
ence that afterwards led him to record his 
opinion that, in money matters, women 
should always be treated as minors, and 
as such be under the supervision of some 


male relative or the State. A notion that 
may be received with derisive laughter in 
the year 1888! 

Among Schopenhauer’s fellow-students 
at Gottingen, whither he proceeded at the 
end of the two years’ training of Gotha 
and Weimar, was a youth named Bunsen, 
friendless, shy, and with very little money 
in his pocket. It is impossible now to 
say why Schopenhauer felt an interest in 
Bunsen. Judged by their after works, the 
two men could not have been in sympathy 
intellectually. Schopenhauer gave Bunsen 
a helping hand, cheered and enlivened 
him, and risked his mother’s displeasure 
by taking him to Weimar, where he intro- 
duced him into society, and even paid the 
expenses of his theatre going. Fifty years 
afterwards, when Bunsen had made him- 
self more generally known, he ventured to 
write to Schopenhauer, and make mention 
of his * Timonian misanthropy.” The 
two old friends met, but the meeting only 
gave the philosopher material for a few 
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with the careers of two of his early friends, 
Bunsen, and Jacob Astor, a member of the 
New York family of Astors: “The one 
has obtained rank, the other wealth, and 
the third— wisdom!” As for Bunsen’s 
book, “God in History,” he dismissed it 
with the curt censure, “It is Bunsen in 
history!” It is worth notice that this 
same Bunsen is one of the few men who 
had any sort of intimacy with both Leo- 
pardi and Schopenhauer. Bunsen was as 
kind to Leopardi as Schopenhauer had 
been to him, and Leopardi placed such 
reliance upon his friendship that in a mo- 
ment of sharp necessity he drew a bill of 
exchange upon him, and entreated him to 
honor it. 

At Gottingen, in addition to his classi- 
cal and mathematical studies, Schopen- 
hauer heard lectures on natural history, 
mineralogy, anatomy, international his- 
tory, physics, chemistry, botany, philos- 
ophy, logic, physiology, ethnology, and 
national history, by such men as Blumen- 
bach, Schulze, and Heeren; and these 
lectures were to him even more useful 
as nuclei of knowledge to be enlarged. 
His favorite subject was metaphysics — 
the queen of sciences, he calls it, as hold- 
ing the reins of the whole circuit of human 
knowledge. In his study, the works of 
Plato and Kant were conspicuous, and he 
adorned his walls with a bust of Socrates 
and a portrait of Goethe.- The time had 
not yet come when he could somewhat 
petulantly avow that if he had not a dog 
he would not care to live ; but at Gottingen 
his spaniel was his constant companion. 
Socially, Schopenhauer, as may be ex- 
pected, was not much of a success, His 
roughness and obstinacy in argument, his 
unconventional manners, and the extreme 
seriousness with which he put forth par- 
adoxes provocative of mirth in the more 
thoughtless of his contemporaries, were 
not engaging. It was due to Wieland that 
about this time he resolved to devote him- 
self to philosophy. “Life is a wretched 
business,” said the young student to the 
aged /ttérateur ; and he added that he 
thought of making it a subject of reflec- 
tion. “It is clear to me, young man,” 
rejoined the old man, “that you have done 
well in making such a choice. I under- 
stand your nature now. Keep to philoso- 
phy.” Shortly after this, Wieland met 
| Joanna Schopenhauer at one of the duke’s 
receptions at Weimar, and congratulated 
| her on her son. “Ah, it has given me 





words of moralizing not very complimen-| great pleasure to know this young man. 


tary to the diplomatist. Speaking of his 


| He will do something great one day.” 


college days, he contrasted his own career | Goethe used to amuse his friends with a 
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little story about Schopenhauer’s abstrac- 
tion of mind while quite a youth. Joanna 
Schopenhauer was entertaining the world 
of Weimar with some amateur theatricals, 
from which Arthur contrived to withdraw 
himself, and he was standing by a window 
in moody isolation, when a merry little 
girl, one of the guests, accosted him, and 
asked what he was doing. “Little child,” 
replied Schopenhauer, in solemn reproof, 
“do leave me here in that state of peace 
which shall one day be the portion of us 
all.” Practical experience also at this 
time taught him somewhat of the disquiet- 
ing passion of love, which in the “ Par- 
erga ” he afterwards vituperates as one of 
the evils that attend on youth and make it 
an epoch of life less desirable than old 
age. He lost his heart to an actress 
named Jagemann, about ten years his 
senior, wrote verses upon her, and assured 
his mother that if he found her breaking 
stones by the roadside he would take her 
to his own home. From a knowledge of 
Schopenhauer’s disposition and the many 
barricades that intervened between his 
head and his heart, one may assume that 
this equivocal speech was the nearest step 
towards a declaration of love that he ever 
thought well to take. A few years later, 


to be sure, he confessed that in the course 


of his Italian travels, he was held in 
Venice for an inordinate length of time, 
by silken fetters. He was then in the 
prime of life, and often debated with him- 
self on the subject of matrimony. But he 
was also by that time an established man 
of the world, the “excellent fopperies ” of 
which he applied for the amusement of 
his head, with but little thought of his 
heart; his morals had deteriorated ; and 
he seems to have had illicit designs upon 
the lady who was so unfortunate as to 
have charmed him. With his essential 
honesty in speech, he did not attempt to 
hide from his sister the relationship upon 
which he hoped to stand with this fair 
Venetian, and it may have been Adele 
Schopenhauer’s affectionate expostula- 
tions that deterred him from carrying the 
matter forward. “I have in my works 
well shown what a saint is, but I myself 
am no saint.” He was never tired, in the 
interests of truth, of making this confes- 
sion. Another uncommon characteristic 
of his mind was the ease with which he 
was able to justify, or at least excuse him- 
self for peccadilloes of a kind that would 
crush the spirit of ordinary immoral per- 
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such a man is so exceedingly transparent 
and trivial, that conventional ordinances 
can hardly be said to bind him; they are 
but the gossamer webs of mediocrity 
which he breaks through and carries away 
unconsciously in the course of his bold 
and free movements in the arena of objec- 
tive existence. He even went farther than 
this, and averred that inasmuch as the 
man of genius gave his whole life for the 
profit of humanity, he had a license of 
conduct which was not accorded to the 
rest of mankind. 

From Gottingen, Schopenhauer passed 
to Berlin. He longed above all to hear 
Fichte, whose lectures, if fully and lucidly 
treated, were, by their nominal scope, 
adapted to set his mind at ease on the 
most momentous of questions. But the 
briefest of acquaintance with “the little 
man with the red face, bristly hair, and 
piercing eyes” sent him home in a fury. 
He asked himself — by what means had 
such men as Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel 
narcotized the intelligence of the public, 
that they were allowed to deliver them- 
selves of such “rhetorical poison ” unop- 
posed? He deliberately contested the 
few ideas he had been able to pick forth 
from the farrago of balderdash in which 
they were almost smothered. He denied 
the reasonableness of the “holy calm” 
which Fichte promised to the man who 
accepted his tenets, in theory and practice. 
“On the contrary,” said Schopenhauer, 
“the life of the best of men, of the man 
who has taught himself self-contentment, 
is nothing but a constant and restless 
struggle, without victory. The most a 
man can do is to see that he never lets his 
arm fall, but fights and fights to the last 
breath.” To the end of his days, Scho- 
penhauer could never find words strong 
enough to express the fervor of his ani- 
mosity against these professors of philos- 
ophy, of whom Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel were the arch-types. In revising 
his first essay, he asked a legal friend to 
define the limits of abuse beyond which 
it would be hazardous to go; and we may 
be sure that he touched the boundary. 
But notwithstanding his detestation of 
Fichte, he profited by his teaching. When, 
for example, he says that the body is only 
the phenomenon of the will, he does but 
intensify Fichte’s assertion that “the dif- 
ference between the will and the body is 
only a view of two sides, the subjective 
and the objective.” This must be said, 


sons. He argued that a man of his great | however, that the sublime, if somewhat 
mental gifts was, in a measure, above the | windy ecstasies in which Fichte indulges 
rules of morality. The game of life to/| in his dissertations on God, knowledge, 
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humanity, and the beauty of holiness, are 
wanting in Schopenhauer, or are obliquely 
put in his one conclusion — that the man 
who soonest attains to a sense of the mis- 
ery of life, and the futility of knowledge, 
may become the best and holiest of men 
by a complete surrender of self, and be a 
benefactor to those members of the race 
yet unborn, by refusing to take part in 
their propagation. 

In 1813, Schopenhauer wrote the “ Es- 
say on the Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason,” which procured him 
his philosophical diploma from the Jena 
university. This important essay, the 
foundation of his maturer work, was con- 
ceived and fashioned under peculiar diff- 
culties. He fled from Berlin, where every 
one was in arms for, or against Napoleon, 
to the quieter retreat of Rudolstadt; but 
even here he had to pit his thought against 
the braying of trumpets and the clank of 
weapons. Not to be conspicuously worse 
than his fellow-men, he had bought a gun 
and sword, as if ready and willing to fight 
for his fatherland. But, in his heart, he 
wos lamentably unpatriotic. The philoso- 
pher is of no country, and Schopenhauer 
exemplified the saying in words as wellas 
deeds. In the letter that accompanied 


his essay, he alluded to the martial tumult 


in the midst of which it had been com- 
posed, and made the confession that in his 
opinion he was born to serve mankind 
with his head, not his fist, and that his 
fatherland was a greater than Germany. 
The essay was duly published, duly praised 
as a masterly performance by one or two 
high priests of culture, and duly, for the 
most part, remade into pulp as so much 
waste paper. One amusing little circum- 
stance about it may be mentioned. Scho- 
penhauer of course sent his mother a copy 
of the book. She read it sceptically, and, 
no doubt, much to her mystification, and 
then ventured to congratulate her son. 
“Not bad for an apothecary,” she ob- 
served, referring to his medical studies at 
Berlin, made in the interest of his meta- 
physical scheines. “It will be read when 
there is barely a single copy of your writ- 
ings left in any lumber-room,” replied 
Schopenhauer. But his mother was de- 
termined to have the last word in this 
passage of wits: “The entire edition of 


your book will stay in the printer’s hands,” | 


she retorted, with abundance of probabil- 
ity on her side. 

Soon afterwards Schopenhauer paid his 
final visit to Weimar. He was received 
by his mother as a guest; but in a very 
short time it was apparent that mother and 
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son were as ill-fitted as formerly for har- 
monious association. To increase her 
income, Joanna Schopenhauer had offered 
a home in her house to a young man 
named Miiller, with whom Schopenhauer 
took the first opportunity of disagreeing. 
To the son it seemed that his mother 
found the agreeable young lodger’s soci- 
ety very pleasant; and he taunted her 
with disregard of his father’s memory, as 
well as indifference to his (Schopenhauer’s) 
welfare. In short, a new crisis occurred, 
and young Schopenhauer was again ban- 
ished the house. Permission was given 
him to board at his mother’s table; but 
for this privilege it was understood that 
he must pay so much per week. A fatal- 
ity seems to have urged him to run counter 
to his mother’s plans for happiness. For 
he had not long been on the footing of a 
daily boarder in the establishment when 
he invited a university student to come 
and live with him. At first Joanna Scho- 
penhauer did not strenuously object to this 
new guest at meal-times, she was short of 
money, and the lad would of course pay 
for his aliment. But a few weeks of this 
new experience made her regret that she 
had not been peremptory from the begin- 
ning; and, that her son should not slackly 
interpret her words this time, she abruptly 
put an end to the arrangement, and asked 
for the payment due for him and his friend 
up to date. No doubt Schopenhauer’s 
words and arguments did not help towards 
conciliation; but on the other hand his 
mother’s taunts because he and his friend 
had managed to evade the general con- 
scription were only too well adapted to 
increase the domestic inflammation. She 
expressed her opinion that he was acting 
dishonorably in not assuming a uniform 
and taking a sword in hand. As for the 
friend, “ No doubt he is glad to shelter his 
innate cowardice behind you.” 

On the other chief subject of their dis- 
cord, Joanna wrote thus to her son: 
“Were I to sacrifice my friend Miiller 
because he and you do not agree, I should 
be wronging him and myself. You and I 
can never live together for any length of 
time, that is the real meaning of it, and 
should I for that reason tear myself apart 
from a friend who is faithful and of use, 
and who makes my life more pleasant, and 
is liked and esteemed by many worthy 
men? And this merely because in a sud- 
den heat of passion he was rude to you, 
who were by no means polite to him? I 
|should be acting very unjustly towards 
‘him and myself. Do but Jeave him where 
ihe is; he does you no harm. .. . Do not 














reply to this; it is useless. If you have 
arranged for your departure, let me know, 
but do not hurry, as I do not want to know 
of it long beforehand .. . Since our last 
annoying conversation, I have firmly re- 
solved, dear Arthur, never again to have 
any verbal intercourse with you, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant, because my health 
suffers from it.” 

Schopenhauer respected his mother’s 
injunctions. He left Weimar for Dresden 
soon after this disruption in 1814, and 
never saw her again. The estrangement 
was so absolute indeed that during the 
twenty-four years which intervened before 
her death in 1838, hardly five or six letters 
seem to have been exchanged between 
them. Adele Schopenhauer was of ten- 
derer fibre than her mother. She could 
not bear to think that her brother was to 
be blotted out of her life so completely, 
and her letters to him, later, in Italy, are 
pleasant reading. But this correspond- 
ence soon came to an end. The “little 
goose,” as Feuerbach somewhat harshly 
calls her, suffered from that old curse of 
human nature whereby the sins of the 
father are visited upon the children. Scho- 
penhauer was discarded by his mother; 
he in his turn expressed distrust of his 
sister, and of the sincerity of her letters. 
He was by this time as lonely a man as 
any that trod the earth, with no compan- 
ion but that strong brain of his upon 
which he relied for all the genuine satis- 
faction to be drawn from an experience of 
life. In his old age, he asked himself, 
“What is the greatest possible enjoyment 
aman mayhave?” “The intuitive knowl- 
edge of truth — there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt of the correctness of the answer,” 
was his reply. 

With this before us, and speaking in 
simple terms, we may congratulate Scho- 
penhauer that, by his own way, he reached 
the goal he strove for. But that the course 
he designed to follow was no easy one 
will be clear to the novice from these 
words of his, written the year before he 
began his chief philosophical work : — 

Philosophy is a high Alpine pass, accessible 
only by a narrow track over stony pinnacles 
and sharp thorns. It is a lonely way that 
grows more desolate as it ascends, and who- 
ever follows it must not be afraid, but must 
leave everything behind him, and confidently 
make a path for himself in the cold snow. 
Often he finds himself suddenly on the edge 
of a precipice, and sees the green valley be- 
neath him; he gets dizzy, and would fain cast 
himself into the abyss; but he must bear up, 
and, with his own blood, glue the soles of his 
feet to the rocks. Then he soon sees the 
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world below him: its sandy wastes and mo- 
rasses disappear ; its inequalities are levelled; 
its discordant sounds fail to reach him, and 
its roundness is made manifest. And thus he 
stands ever in the clear cold mountain air, 
and sees the sun in the heavens while the 
night is yet dark beneath him. 
CHARLES EDWARDES. 


From The Spectator. 
ARDENT AGNOSTICISM. 

THE death of Mr. Cotter Morison has 
deprived the English literary world of one 
of the most learned and brilliant of that 
paradoxical group of men who may prop- 
erly be termed ardent agnostics, men who 
press their agnosticism with a sort of 
apostolic unction, and ask us to serve 
man, as the best men serve God, with a 
zeal as disinterested and as absorbing as 
ever missionaries have displayed in the 
conversion of the heathen. Mr. Cotter 
Morison has left no work behind him at 
all adequate to the impression of ability 
which he produced on the minds of those 
who could appreciate what he had done. 
But his studies of St. Bernard, of Gibbon, 
of Macaulay, and of Madame de Mainte- 
non have supplied no mean test of his 
purely literary skill; while his last work, 
on “ The Service of Man,” burns with the 
zeal of a sombre enthusiast who would 
risk as much to suppress the degraded 
classes, or at least to prevent them from 
transmitting their degraded nature to a 
future generation, as ever an apostle risked 
in order to infuse into those classes the 
spiritual fire of a divine renovation. Mr. 
Cotter Morison, though he was so thor- 
oughgoing an agnostic that he eagerly de- 
sired to sweep what he regarded as the 
obstacle now presented by Christianity out 
of the path of human progress, was noth- 
ing if not, in his own peculiar sense, reli- 
gious. His booksare full of what we may 
call unction. He says of Gibbon that 
women who could enter into his great book 
“are better fitted than men to appreciate 
and to be shocked by his defective side, 
which is a prevailing want of moral eleva- 
tion and nobility of sentiment. His cheek 
rarely flushes in enthusiasm for a good 
cause. The tragedy of human life never 
seems to touch him, no glimpse of the infi- 
nite ever calms and raises the reader of 
his pages. Like nearly all the men of his 
day, he was of the earth earthy, and it is 
impossible to get over the fact.” Of Ma- 
caulay he says that his “utter inability to 
comprehend piety of mind, is one of the 
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most singular traits in his character, con- 
sidering ‘his antecedents,” and it is evi- 
dent that he regards it as one of the most 
serious blemishes in Macaulay’s charac- 
ter. Of Madame de Maintenon he writes 
with even sterner reprobation when he is 
describing what George Eliot called the 
“ other-worldliness ” of her religious ob- 
servances: ‘“ With reference to spiritual 
affairs, though punctilious about her sal- 
vation, she always treats the matter asa 
sort of prudent investment, a preparation 
against a rainy day which only the thought- 
less could neglect. All dark travail of 
soul, anguish, or ecstasy of spirit, were 
hidden from her.” And he marks strongly 
his dislike of her “ utter lack of all spirit- 
ual — we wilk not say fervor, but sensibil- 
ity.” On the other hand, no one can re- 
proach Mr. Cotter Morison with any want 
of such sensibility, if that is to be called 
spiritual sensibility which seems to covet 
the feelings of a saint without believing in 
any object for those feelings. “The true 
Christian saint,” he says in “ The Service 
of Man” (p 196), “though a rare phenom- 
enon, is one of the most wonderful to be 
witnessed in the moral world; so lofty, so 
pure, so attractive, that he ravishes men’s 
souls into oblivion of the patent and gen- 
eral fact that he is an exception amongst 
thousands or millions of professing Chris- 
tians. The saints have saved the Churches 
from neglect and disdain.” ‘What needs 
admitting, or rather proclaiming, by ag- 
nostics who would be just, is that the 
Christian doctrine has a power of culti- 
vating and developing saintliness which 
has had no equal in any other creed or 
philosophy. When it gets firm hold of a 
promising subject, one with a heart and 
head warm and strong enough to grasp its 
full import and scope, then it strengthens 
the will, raises and purifies the affections, 
and finally achieves a conquest over the 
baser self in man of which the result is a 
character none the less beautiful and soul- 
subduing because it is wholly beyond im- 
itation by the less spiritually endowed. 
The blessed saints are artists who work 
with unearthly colors in the liquid and 
transparent tints of a loftier sky than any 
accessible or visible to common mortals.” 

Clearly there is no lack of religious sensi- 
bility here. And the amazing thing is 
that those saints whom Mr. Cotter Mori- 
son so much admired, not only filled their 
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too soon exposed and expelled from all 
reasonable natures, namely, that there are 
such realities as human responsibility, sin, 
merit, demerit, and penitence. Ina word, 
Mr. Cotter Morison wanted to keep the 
saintly character without its daily bread, 
—to keep the “anguish or ecstasy of 
spirit” which arises exclusively from the 
faith in a perfect Being who condemns or 
approves us, without the faith to which it 
is solely and exclusively due. It was a 
very strange state of mind. We can un- 
derstand the saint, and we can understand 
the scoffer at saintly illusions. But we 
cannot understand the fervor with which 
the man who wants to expose the illusions, 
delights in the spiritual delirium which 
these illusions have produced. 

Certainly it is not easy to explain how 
a man with so keen an insight into both 
character and history as Mr. Cotter Mori- 
son’s study of Madame de Maintenon, for 
instance, betrays, could have admired pas- 
sionately the type of character which was 
produced by the belief in what he held to 
be mischievous superstitions, and could 
have desired to sweep away those super- 
stitions while retaining the type. Perhaps 
the best explanation of these ardent ag- 
nostics, of these believers in the ecstasy 
of a spiritual communion with mere mem- 
ories and hopes, is to be found in the fact 
that they are all more or less capricious 
in their individual prejudices, men who, 
like Comte, institute impossible devotions 
which make nobody devout, and draw up 
calendars of miscellaneous notables which 
are to include some of the saints, and re- 
place the others by persons of very dubi- 
ous merit. Mr. Cotter Morison, with all 
his learning and all his enthusiasm and 
unction, frequently showed traces of a 
singularly capricious and uncatholic judg- 
ment, which accounts in some degree, 
perhaps, for his admiration of air-fed ideal- 
ists. Thus, in his little study of Macau- 
lay, he expends much indignant wrath 
upon him for repeating to himself a great 
part of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” on board 
the ship which was taking him to Ireland: 
“The complaint is,” he w rote, “that 
Macaulay’s writings lack meditation and 
thoughtfulness. Can it be wondered at, 
when we see the way in which he passed 
his leisure hours? One would have sup- 
posed that an historian and statesman, 
sailing for Ireland, in the night on that ° 


souls with the worship of what he regarded | Irish “Sea would have been visited by 


as an empty dream which had no exist- 
ence in any world, but trained their hearts 


and minds on a firm belief in what he held | splendors of Milton’s verse. 
to be a moral delusion which could not be 


| 


thoughts too full and bitter and mournful 
to have left him any taste even for the 
He was about 
to write on Ireland and the battle of the 
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Boyne, and had got up his subject with 
his usuai care before starting. Is it not 
next to incredible that he could have 
thought of anything else than the pathetic, 
miserable, humiliating story of the con- 
nection between the two islands? And 
he knew that story better than most men. 
Yet it did not kindle his mind on such an 
occasion as this. There was a defect of 
deep sensibility in Macaulay, —a want of 
moral draught and earnestness, — which 
is characteristic of his writing and think- 
ing.” Surely there never was a more 
amazing outburst of indignation than this. 
It would seem that Mr. Cotter Morison 
wants men of genius always to reflect the 
reflections which are specially appropriate 
to the particular situation in which they 
find themselves; to be in a mood appro- 
priate to Ireland as they approach Ireland, 
and a mood for historical survey as they 
prepare themselves for the writing of his- 
tory. A more capricious assumption of pe- 
dantic appropriateness between the mind 
and its anticipated interests could hardly 
be conceived. Shakespeare might have 
taught a man of much less capacity than 
Mr. Cotter Morison that some of the most 
reflective characters are disposed to joke 
when they are on the very edge of the 
most solemn experience, and to rise 
lightly, as it were, with wings into the air, 
on the eve of approaching calamity. Itis 
the mark of a doctrinaire to demand, on 
pain of censure, the mood conventionally 
appropriate for the occasion from such 
men as Macaulay. And the same remark 
may be made concerning Mr. Cotter Mori- 
son’s still stranger criticism on Macaulay’s 
“ Lays of Ancient Rome,” —all the more 
remarkable that it is preceded by a very 
fine and true appreciation of the literary 
value of the ballads themselves, — namely, 
that it was not “ worthy ofa serious scholar 
to spend his time in producing mere fancy 
pictures which could have no value beyond 
a certain prettiness, ‘in the prolongation 
from age to age of romantic historical 
descriptions instead of sifted truth.’” 
“Could we imagine,” he asks, “Grote or 
Mommsen or Ranke or Freeman engaged 
in such a way without a certain sense of 
degradation?” To which we should cer- 
tainly answer, not merely with an emphatic 
es, but further, that if these historians 
had the capacity to produce such ballads 
as Macaulay’s “ Lays,” they would rise 
indefinitely in our esteem a producing 
them, instead of falling lower in it, as Mr. 
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Morison thought they should, because they 
did not employ their time in sifting truth, 
instead. Criticisms like this seem to us 
to betray the wilfulness and caprice which 
have entered as an alloy into the charac- 
teristics of most of the curious group of 
men who have been what we have called 
ardent agnostics. They are men who in- 
dulge themselves in arbitrary intellectual 
caprices of their own, — in killing the root 
of what is great, while insisting on keep- 
ing the greatness ; in lamenting the abuse 
of some petty habit of thought by which 
they lay great store, and attributing to 
it a kind of value of which it is wholly 
destitute. Mr, Cotter Morison strangely 
combined the eloquence and fervor of 
Christian sentiment with the scornful 
fastidiousness and critical pedantry of a 
systematic thinker who sternly rejected 
all that did not fit into his system. “ Ag- 
nostics,” he boasts, “ when smitten by the 
sharp arrows of fate, by disease, poverty, 
bereavement, do not complicate their mis- 
ery by anxious misgivings and fearful 
wonder why they are thus treated by the 
God of their salvation. The pitiless, 
brazen heavens overarch them and believ- 
ers alike; they bear their trials or their 
hearts break according to their strength. 
But one pang is spared them, — the mys- 
tery of God’s wrath, that he should visit 
them so sorely.” Yes, that pang is spared 
them, and the strength which it gives is 
spared them also. The Christian knows 
that whether it is retribution for his sins, 
or purging for purification, or stimulus 
intended to give him higher spiritual 
strength, the pang which comes from 
above is full of power. But the ardent 
agnostics of our own day want to throw 


all the ardor of faith into the propagation . 


of an agnostic service of humanity, and 
that is an impossible combination which 
only a capricious intellect could imagine, 
You cannot combine Gibbon’s cold intel- 
lect with a saint’s passion for communion 
with the Infinite. You cannot advocate 
the service of a limited posterity of mor- 
tal beings with the passion which is due 
to the regeneration of a world of immortal 
beings ; and though here and there, as in 
such eloquent critics as Mr. Cotter Mori- 
son, the paradox may seem to be achieved, 
we may be quite sure that either the ag- 
nostics of the future will cease to be 
ardent, or that the ardent devotees o! the 
future will cease to be agnostic. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
MR. COTTER MORISON. 

No shock of painful surprise can have 
accompanied the regret with which the 
friends of the late Mr. Cotter Morison 
heard the news of his death. For more 
than two years past his health had been 
declining with distressing rapidity, and 
the disease from which he was suffering 
was one which seldom or never spares. 
Not even the most resolutely hopeful of 
those who saw him lately could have an- 
ticipated for him any permanent recovery ; 
we believe that to most of them the end 
appeared as rear as in fact it was. Could 
his life, indeed, have been prolonged in 
the state of physical and mental exhaus- 
tion to which his wasting malady had 
reduced him, the boon, to a man of his 
temperament, would have been a more 
than doubtful one. The discovery made 
by the writer of one obituary notice that 
a decline of his intellectual faculties is 
traceable in his Jatest work is perhaps a 
little fanciful; but few who knew him 
doubted that that work would be his last, 
and many must have regretted that neither 
in it nor in any of his previous writings, 
admirable as in many respects these latter 
are, has he left behind him any adequate 
monument of his remarkable powers. As 
it is, he adds another name to the not 
inconsiderable list of writers who pass a 
good part of their lives in the preparation 
of an opus magnum which is never des- 
tined to see the light. Mr. Morison had 
for years been meditating an elaborate 
history of the growth of French institu- 
tions from, it is believed, the time of 
Charlemagne down to the overthrow of 
of the ancien régime. No one could have 
been better fitted by tastes, attainments, 
and abilities for such a task than he. In 
pursuance of it he was understood to have 
accumulated a mass of valuable materials, 
and in particular to have devoted a closer 
and more minute study to the fiscal and 
jurisprudential sides of the French polity 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than any English scholar had 
yet bestowed upon them. From time to 
time he has whetted the curiosity of the 
literary world by the publication in one or 
other of the periodicals of some brilliant 
fragments of his work. Butit never grew 
to its completion in his lifetime, and in 
what stage of maturity he has left it we 
are unable to say. 

A review of Mr. Morison’s career can 
hardly fail to revive —it has, indeed, al- 
ready revived — the eternal question as to 
whether ample competence and abundant 
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leisure are really better for the student 
than those opposite conditions under 
which so much of the world’s work has 
been actually done. It cannot be said 
that in Mr. Morison’s case they produced 
their commonest and least satisfactory 
effect. There was certainly nothing of 
the dilettante about him, in the sense, at 
any rate, in which dilettantism is only an- 
other name for the literary recreations of 
the elegant trifler. All his work, or all at 
least which he has ever given to the world, 
was eminently of the thorough and con- 
scientious kind. But it may be doubted 
whether his complete exemption from all 
external pressure did not tend to foster 
that excessive intellectual fastidiousness 
which is almost as fatal as indolence itself 
to the achievement of such a task as Mr. 
Morison had set himself. He was an ar- 
dent admirer of Macaulay, and even a 
frequent, though perhaps an unconscious 
imitator of his manner; and we all know 
that a writer with unlimited time on his 
hands, and a keen appreciation of style, 
may easily continue polishing epigrams 
and balancing antitheses from manhood 
to past middle age. It may not be good 
for any man to work always with the spur 
of necessity in his flanks ; but perhaps an 
occasional touch of that wholesome stim- 
ulus is necessary for most of us. It is 
not impossible, too, that the brilliancy of 
another gift than that of literary expres- 
sion may have occasionally exercised a 
distracting effect upon his work. He 
was one of the most admirable of talkers, 
as excellent in manner as in matter, and 
one of those rare masters of the art who 
seem to use it far more for bringing out 
the conversational powers of their com- 
pany than for the display of their own. 
With his store of accurate and varied 
knowledge, and his unfailing command of 
felicitous expression, with the wit, good 
sense, and intellectual enthusiasm which 
he brought to bear upon his subject, he 
could not fail to take a prominent part in 
any discussion; yet he never left upon 
any mind the impression of having ap- 
propriated more than his due share of the 
conversation. No doubt there are some 
minds which are only braced and quick- 
ened for the labor of the study by these 
exercises of the salon. But there are 
again others which find their store of in- 
tellectual energy sensibly reduced by 
them, and Mr. Morison’s may very pos- 
sibly have been a mind of this particular 
order. Distractions of some sort or an- 
other there must have been, or the amount 
of his literary production could hardly fail 
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to have been greater. With indolence in 
the common acceptation of the word it 
would have been impossible to charge 
him. Nor could he be accused of that 
improvident dissipation of the mental ac- 
tivities which sometimes results from a 
wide variety of intellectual interests. It 
could not be said of him that he had “ too 
many irons in the fire.” He confined 
himself pretty closely, so far as is known, 
to that work of historical and historico- 
literary criticism in which he felt that his 
true strength lay; and it was assuredly 
not from attempting too much that he 
accomplished so little. Other causes, 
some of which we have conjecturally indi- 
cated, must be sought to account for the 
fact that the work of his pen should have 
fallen so curiously short of the power of 
his mind, and that the public can now 
never be expected to share that high esti- 
mate of his abilities which was universal 
among his private friends. 





From Nature. 
RABIES AMONG DEER. 


THAT all domesticated or semi-domesti- 
cated mammals succumb to inoculation 
with the virus of rabies has long been as- 
serted, and examples of its occurrence 
have been duly recorded. The possibility, 
however, of the disease affecting half-wild 
animals seems to have been lost sight of, 
and it was therefore with much surprise 
on the part of the public that the announce- 
ment was received last year of the deer in 
Richmond Park being attacked by the 
malady. 

Apart from the general interest attach- 
ing to the welfare of the public using the 
parks in which these animals are kept, and 
beyond the special interest felt by the vet- 
erinary profession in the clearing up of the 
diagnosis of this strange and novel condi- 
tion, the outbreak was of importance as 
affording a fresh opportunity of investi- 
gating the character of the malady under, 
as it were, new circumstances, and hence 
we find in the reports of this epizooty re- 
cently furnished to the Privy Council by 
Mr. Cope and Professor Horsley, many 
points which fill up certain blanks in our 
scientific information on the subject. 

The prevention of rabies in all animals 
we have shown before to be the simplest 
task imaginable for the health authorities 
of this country to undertake, and nothing 
illustrates this more clearly than the his- 
tory of the recent epidemic, which at- 
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tracted so much notice on account of its 
excessive mortality, and which terminated 
by causing the local mischief which forms 
the ground of this article. 

It will be remembered that in 1884 ra- 
bies began to increase in the London and 
home counties districts. No notice being 
taken of its spread, it soon produced a 
severe effect, when in 1885 the numerous 
deaths (twenty-seven) among human be- 
ings caused a popular panic, and led the 
authorities to institute measures for its 
repression. The authorities in the Lon- 
don district having provided for the mer- 
ciful extirpation of stray dogs, the familiar 
vehicle of the disease, secured the non- 
transmission of the virus by enforcing the 
use of muzzles. The result of their work 
during 1886 has been seen during 1887, in 
the practically total immunity of the pop- 
ulation of this great city from this the 
most justly dreaded of all diseases. Let 
us not forget to add in passing that as was 
pointed out at the time of the expiration of 
the local regulations by those acquainted 
with the malady, that the measures being 
but local could only produce a temporary 
relief from the evil, since the metropolis 
was continually being infected from dis- 
tricts beyond the reach of the regulations, 
and that though it could be kept free for a 
time, yet reintroduction of the virus would 
certainly occur, and the work would have 
to be done all over again. This is actu- 
ally now happening, though not yet offi- 
cially declared. The disease has reap- 
peared (as it has usually done) in the 
southern suburbs, and is gradually making 
its way into the metropolis. 

But to return. The epidemic of 1885 
terminated in the London district with the 
infection of the roe deer in Richmond 
Park, resulting in the extermination of 
several hundreds of these valuable and 
pretty animals. From Mr. Cope’s interest- 
ing report it appears that the first to be 
seized was a doe which had a suckling 
fawn, and as we learn from the very valu- 
able evidence of Mr. Sawyer, the head- 
keeper of the Park, it seems that under 
these circumstances a doe will attack a 
dog attempting to worry the herd, as a 
rabid dog passing through the park would 
do. Fortunately in the Richmond case 
no instance occurred of the transmission 
of the disease from the deer to man 
through the dog as in an outbreak re- 
corded in 1856 at Stainborough. Had this 
happened, the deaths of the deer would 
not have been attributed to varicus canses, 
poisoning, etc., as they now were until 
the remarkable aggressiveness of the 
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affected animals led to a thorough inves- 
tigation by the veterinary advisers of the 
government. Rabid deer were sent for 
observation to the Veterinary College, 
and the symptoms noted. The exact de- 
termination yet remained to be made, and, 
thanks to the recent researches of M. 
Pasteur, this was now possible. Portions 
of the central nervous system from these 
animals were sent to the Brown Institu- 
tion, and there inoculated by Professor 
Horsley into rabbits by the subdural 
method. These animals died after ex- 
hibiting the characteristic symptoms of 
rabies, and after death the usual Jost mor- 
tem appearances were duly discovered. 
More infected deer were sent also to the 
Brown Institution, and the extraordinary 
changes effected by the disease more 
closely studied. This kind of deer, natu- 
rally gentle and timid, was transformed 
into a fierce and savage animal, rivalling 
the rabid horse almost in its attempts to 
do mischief. The early symptoms, as in 
all animals, appear to have been indicative 
of mental hallucination, for the animals 
would stop feeding, hold up their heads, 
sniff the air, and then, without the slight- 
est reason, burst into a gallop. When 
placed in confinement the least noise at- 
tracted their attention, and later —z.z., on 
the second and third day —caused them 
to charge in the direction of the sound. 
The mental perversion which leads a rabid 
dog one moment to lick with almost fran- 
tic energy a healthy dog placed with it, 
and then the next moment violently to bite 
if, finds its parallel in the deer similarly 
affected, for these animals in a like man- 
ner licked their companions, and then fero- 
ciously attacked them, seizing them with 
their jaws (usually about the shoulders) 
and tearing off hair and pieces of skin. 
The points thus inoculated with the virus 
after cicatrization became, as is almost in- 
variably the case, the seat of intense irrita- 
ticn when the disease actively showed 
itself; hence one of the most prominent 
signs ‘presented by the animals was that of 
their rubbing themselves with such force 
as to make these parts raw. In connec- 
tion with the differences which are now 
known to be characteristic of the same 
disease in different classes of animals, it 
is interesting to note that in all large ani- 
mals, whatever be the previous tempera- 
ment, the course of the malady is closely 
identical ; 
sheep, the pig, the deer, etc., the illness | 
is rapid, there is great aggressiveness, and 
yet early paralysis. It is of common| 


knowledge that in the dog these two latter 
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features are sometimes widely separated. 

The paralysis may set in so soon as to 
obliterate aggressiveness, and thus a dis- 
tinct form (dumb) of rabies be produced, 

though of course the aggressive form of 
the disease always ends in paralysis if not 
suddenly arrested by syncope. In the 
deer the combination of the two symptoms 
seems to have been very equal. For even 
when the animal had fallen down from pa- 
resis (of the hind limbs more especially) it 
would nevertheless spring up and attempt 
to seize and worry with its teeth every 
person or object coming within its reach. 

The complete metamorphosis of the usual 
temper of the animal is of course only to 
be explained by profound mental disturb- 
ance, exactly as seen in the human being. 
We have alluded to the mode of transmis- 
sion of the disease — viz., through the 
saliva. This mode was put to direct ex- 
periment by an infected animal being 
placed with a healthy one which had been 
isolated for some time,-and the incubation 
period was determined in this instance to 
be nineteen days, the comparative short- 
ness of the period being no doubt due to 
the very numerous points of inoculation. 
An interesting and confirmatory circum- 
stance of the reality of this method of 
transmission was afforded by the fact that 
so long as the bucks retained their horns 
they were able literally to stave off infec- 
tion, but as soon as these natural means of 
defence fell off at the usual periods, both 
sexes suffered alike. 

The mode of death seems in all cases 
to have been ultimately cardiac failure, 
which supervened frequently before the 
customary coma, the final stage of paraly- 
sis, was developed. Relatively, syncope 
occurred much more frequently than it 
does in the human subject, and @ fortiori 
than it does in the dog, a circumstance 
explicable by the necessaril extremely 
fatiguing nature of the fits of excitement 
to which deer are evidently specially liable 
in the early development of the disease. 
According to Professor Horsley’s patho- 
logical report, both macroscopic and mi- 
croscopic appearances of the affected 
tissues revealed the usual lesions which 
are symptomatic of rabies. This last fact 
is a healthy sign of scientific progress, for 
any layman who has sought to obtain from 
books or verbal statements made by those 
justly recognized as being qualified to 





thus in the horse, the ox, the | 


speak with authority on this subject must 
|have been disappointed with the uncer- 
| tainty of knowledge which has prevailed 
respecting the morbid anatomy of rabies 
|up to the present time. The obscurity 
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which existed on this point was aggravated 
no doubt by the absurd popular supersti- 
tions connected with the disease, and by 
the failure to recognize that it was simply 
a very severe kind of one of the acute 
specific maladies. From the latter cause 
especially has confusion arisen, since it 
it will be found that previous records of 
the Jost mortem appearances fallaciously 
comprehend the examination of animals 
dying at all possible stages of the malady. 
But now we know these points accurately ; 
and as in this particular case the subject 
has been so thoroughly worked up, there 
will be scarcely any excuse for the disease 
escaping immediate recognition and ade- 
quate treatment. 

Here we cannot help pointing out what 
a very grave injury is inflicted on the pub- 
lic by the vexatious operation of the so- 
called Vivisection Act, which prevents the 
veterinary inspector from at once resort- 
ing to M. Pasteur’s admirably simple and 
conclusive method of testing the real con- 
dition of any animal killed under the 
suspicion of rabies. Under the present 
végime valuable time is lost, and risk in- 
curred of the inoculative materia! becom- 
ing useless from decomposition, etc., by 
reason of his being compelled to forward it 
to some such institution as the Brown for 
examination. The very valuable observa- 
tion recently published by M. Pasteur’s as- 
sistant Dr. Roux, that the immersion of the 
tissue in a mixture of glycerine and water 
prevents septic change, but does not miti- 
gate the influence of the virus, toa slight 
extent obviates part of the difficulties and 
inconvenience just noted, but the anomaly 
still remains that, while the immense value 
of the experimental test has received the 
full recognition of the recent committee 
of the House of Lords, the law does not 
permit it to be used except in one, or at 
the outside two places in Great Britain, 
which have with the usual difficulties and 
obstruction succeeded in obtaining the 
necessary permission. No one perhaps 
supposes that the benefits which science 
offers to the public will ever be received 
with anything Jike adequate acknowledg- 
ment of the difficulties, and it may be 
dangers, which have attended this or that 
particular discovery. But we think that 
it cannot be recognized by the mass of the 
people who actually or theoretically direct 
the legislature by their votes, that, while 
they eagerly reap the benefits of the har- 
vest of science, at the same time they 
permit that harvest to be choked by the 





very greatly diminish the profits which 
would otherwise be theirs. 

Just as we are much behind other na- 
tions in the foundation of technical instruc- 
tion, so we are being fast outstripped in 
the provision for means for the scientific 
investigation of matters which, like the one 
we are now considering, greatly concern 
the public welfare. We believe it to bea 
fact that at the present moment neither 
of the two great government departments 
which are concerned in the scientific arrest 
of national disease, viz., the Privy Council 
and the Local Government Board, have 
any laboratory whatever at their disposal, 
and consequently are obliged to seek the 
necessary accommodation in private insti- 
tutions ; or, to put it in plain language, the 
government is not ashamed to get its pub- 
lic work done by the favor of private 
means. The Berlin Laboratory and the 
Pasteur Institute should serve as the kind 
of example which a statesman whose de- 
sire for the improvement of the country 
and the people is not a question of votes 
but of genuine interest might study with 
advantage. 

Those gentlemen, unfortunately few in 
number, who represent science at the pres- 
ent moment in Parliament, would have 
a large field of good work open to them 
if they attempted to reform this state of 
affairs by adjusting the advantages and 
assistance oftered by science to the real 
needs of the nation. At present the actual 
opinion of the scientific world on any sub- 
ject of special interest is usually only 
extracted with difficulty by evidence be- 
fore a select committee. It would be very 
easy for the scientific members of the 
House to concentrate their force by pre- 
vious meeting and organization, and so to 
give weight to that side in a debate which 
was truly working for the best solution of 
any national problem involving health and 
disease. In former years, the opinion of 
unscientific persons has been sought on 
the subject of rabies as being of equal 
weight with the assured observations of 
scientific experts. This lamentable state 
of things has led to the present condition 
of our legislation against this disease, 
under which the malady is but temporarily, 
if readily, stamped out in one district 
alone; this same district becoming in- 
fected again from neighboring parts of the 
country as soon as the regulations are 
withdrawn. There is no doubts from the 
minutes of the Lords committee on rabies, 
that the report of that committee was 


tares of legislative obstruction, and thus | drafted in this unfortunate manner owing 
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to the influence of Lords Mount-Temple 
and Onslow, who, in their speeches and | 
writings, have afforded numerous evi- | 
dences of their complete want of scientific 
knowledge of the nature of the disease, 
and who, consequently, have failed to 
grasp the most obvious way in which it 
can be extirpated—namely, the univer- 
sal application of preventive legislation. 
Mistakes of this kind, it seems to us, 
would be utterly prevented by combined 
action of the scientific members of either 
House, and if, as is sometimes our unfortu- 
nate duty, we have to chronicle ill-advised 
measures of supposititiously scientific offi- 
cialism, let us hope they will not have 
passed out into law without a strenuous 
protest from the wzzted voice of “our 
representatives.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
IN A TURKISH CITY. 


FIRST FAPER. 


THERE are still some places left in the 
world where a man may feel in exile. 
Railways, steamers, and telegraph lines 
have brought most parts of Europe within 
easy reach of the omnipresent travelling 
gentleman known to residents abroad as 
the T.G. There is an English society of 
one sort or another in most foreign towns ; 
and where there is no society, there is a 
British merchant or two, or some one try- 
ing for a concession, or some one financing 
a railway. A man does not feel himself 
absolutely in exile when he can hear his 
own language spoken occasionally by res- 
idents or visitors; but here in Scutari — 
—or Scodra, as it should properly be 
called — we so seldom see a T.G.,’s face, 
or hear any English voices but our own, 
that we may fairly consider ourselves in 
exile. The place itself seems utterly ig- 
nored by the average Englishman. If I 
tell him I am going to Scodra, he says, 
“Oh yes!” but his face shows that the 
name conveys no impression to his mind. 
If I say: “It’s generally called Scutari in 
Europe,” his face lights up, if he be a per- 
son of intelligence, and he replies, “ Oh, 
of course — where the Crimean cemeteries 
are.” Unfortunately, it is just where the 
Crimean cemeteries are not; but as peo- 
ple on the continent have resolved to call 
the capital of North Albania and the sub- 
urb of Constantinople by the same name, 
the mistake will naturally continue to oc- 
cur. Not only is the place so difficult of 
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access that it is almost impossible to reach 
it in less than ten days from England, but 
the post, that great solace of the exile, is 
extremely irregular, Letters come quickly 
enough as far as Trieste; but then they 
are put on board an Austrian Lloyd 
steamer, and spend nearly a week dawd- 
ling down the Adriatic, till they reach 
San Giovanni di Medua, which is one of 
the worst ports in European Turkey, and 
that is saying a very great deal. Scodra 
is about twenty miles from the seacoast, 
and each consulate possesses a postman, 
who takes it in his turn to ride down to 
the port to meet the steamer and bring 
back the mails. When the weather is 
bad, the boats do not touch at Medua, so 
the postman has the pleasure of seeing 
the Lloyd go by to Corfu, and of spending 
the time at fever-stricken Medua somehow 
or other till its return. Sometimes there 
is quite a collection of postmen, who have 
handed over their mail-bags to the Lloyd 
agent, and are waiting to receive the post 
when the steamer does touch. But sup- 
posing the gale to moderate sufficiently 
for this, the difficulties of the postmen are 
not over. We always talk of the “road” 
to Medua, but it is only by courtesy, for, 
strictly speaking, there is not even a track 
for the greater part of the way. 

In the summer it is all plain sailing ; the 
boats touch with commendable regularity ; 
the river Drin is low, and the postman 
ambles along the level banks, or occa- 
sionally in the dried-up bed of the stream. 
But in winter it is a very different thing; 
the Drin has no respect for its banks, and 
not content with flooding all the plain, 
carves out new courses for itself now and 
then which puzzle the most experienced 
postman. Sometimes he has to wade, 
sometimes he has to borrow a /ondra or 
canoe, and paddle across the river; and 
sometimes he gets intercepted fora week, 
and the precious mails for which we are 
longing with the impatience only known 
to exiles have to be stored in a damp hut, 
waiting until the rush of wz.ters be past. 
The postal officials, too, in Europe have 
vague notions as to our whereabouts. A 
letter plainly addressed “ Albania” has 
been sent to America, and returned from 
Albany, N.Y., with the inscription, “ Try 
Europe ;” and a parcel after having been 
despatched from England was no more 
heard of for months, until one fine day a 
Turkish postman arrived with it safe and 
sound. Ithad been sent to Constantinople 
by a clerk who was too sharp to pay at- 
tention to the address, and thence carried 

















across the peninsula by a zaptieh at an 
enormous expense of time and trouble. 
It is such little contretemps as these that 
make us welcome so heartily the solemn 
face and long grizzled moustaches of Gio- 
vanni the postman as he jogs up the road 
from the bazaar with the mail-bags swing- 
ing at bis saddle-bow. 

It is a queer land this ; aland of upside- 
down; where men wear petticoats and 
women trousers; where women ride 
astride and men ride side-saddle; where 
men air themseives in their best clothes, 
while women do the work and carry the 
burdens ; a land where justice is quite as 
blind as she is elsewhere, and quite as 
frequently pops the innocent man into 
prison and lets the real offender go free, 
although she does not disdain to raise a 
corner of the bandage over her eyes, when 
the right sort of oil is applied to allay the 
itching that troubles her palm. But here 
is a stout little gentleman in the Stambouli 
uniform, with his fez slightly on the back 
of his head, and his hands crossed behind 
him, twiddling a string of amber beads. 
He is a jovial-looking little man, although 
he does walk so slowly and solemnly, with 
his two secretaries or attendants behind 
him. He represents the blind goddess 
here, for he is, let us say, the supreme 
judge of the mercantile court. He is also 
a Greek, and therefore a plausible and 
unscrupulous rogue. With what a charm- 
ing air of old-fashioned courtesy he salutes 
us; how politely and even eloquently he 
discourses of indifferent topics of the 
day! In his court he is just as polite ; but 
the suitors know that it is quite as well to 
have the judge on their side, and that his 
taste for antique and curious works of art 
is rather more expensive than his salary 
will permit him to gratify ; and so, some- 
how or other, before an important case 
comes on, valuable rugs or chased silver 
ornaments find their way to the judge’s 
house as presents. Should Barbelushi 
and Skreli go to law, and should Barbe- 
lushi, foolishly relying on what he con- 
siders the justice of his cause, omit to 
play a counter-move to the gloriously pat- 
terned carpet that has mysteriously found 
its way from Skreli’s house to the presi- 
dent’s, he will inevitably lose his case; 
the matter is too simple for a moment’s 
doubt. But let us suppose that a friend 
of Barbelushi informs our little acquaint- 
ance that a pistol with a magnificently 
carved silver butt is awaiting his accept- 
ance, and that only Barbelushi’s native 
modesty has prevented him from offering 
it long since as a testimony of regard for 
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| so upright and learned a judge; then the 
matter becomes more complicated, and it 
requires all the ingenuity and tact of a 
Greek to see that justice be done. 

When the case comes on, the president 
of the court is even more courteous and 
affable than usual to the litigants ; he has 
weighed the matter over well, and has 
decided, we will say, that he has plenty of 
carpets for the present ; that Barbelushi’s 
pistol is a very handsome specimen, and 
that perhaps, by judicious hints, the fellow 
to it, which he knows is in existence, may 
be enticed from Barbelushi’s house to his 
When the arguments have been 
heard, the president and his two colleagues 
confer over the matter before giving their 
judgment, and the former speaks very 
strongly in favor of the justice of Barbe- 
lushi’s case — so strongly, in fact, that the 
two colleagues, seeing which way the 
wind is blowing, and being too wise in 
their generation to oppose their chief, 
give their votes for Barbelushi. There- 
upon, the president plays a master-stroke, 
and gives his own vote for Skreli; but 
being outvoted, judgment is given for 
Barbelushi. The latter, rejoiced at win- 
ning his suit, returns the judge his most 
grateful thanks for the eminent justice 
and skill in the law displayed by his 
Excellency ; and going home, at once de- 
spatches the second pistol as an earnest 
of his gratitude. 

But poor Skreli is naturally much dis- 
appointed, and fancies that his carpet is 
lost for nothing. However, he is too good 
a fish to be thrown away, so the president 
takes the first opportunity of condoling 
with him on his misfortune, and assures 
him that it was entirely owing to the ma- 
jority being on the other side ; for that, as 
the records of the court show, he himself 
voted for Skreli. And all this is said with 
so much apparent sympathy, and with so 
much sorrow that his efforts should have 
been unavailing, that the simple Skreli is 
almost consoled for his loss, and goes 
home resolving that before his next law- 
suit a much better carpet shall have be- 
come the property of so worthy and 
upright a judge. And thus all parties are 
quite satisfied; and the law, as in other 
parts of the world, gets the oyster, while 
the litigants get the shells. 

But tricks however cunning get seen 
through at last, and the judge and his pre- 
decessors in office are no doubt largely 
responsible for that hole in the wall of the 
house opposite us. The owner of the 
house evidently does not think his white 








wall disfigured by the hole, for he has not 
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taken the trouble to plaster it up, though 
it is probably plugged on the inside to 
keep out the draught. There are two 
kinds of justice in this country, and that 
bullet-hole will serve as the visible sign 
of one, as the president of the court does 
of the other. Long before the Ottomans 
were heard of, the law of the blood-feud 
and of the responsibility of the family for 
the misdeeds of all its members, was the 
only code known; and as yet the Albani- 
ans have not become sufficiently civilized 
to perceive the advantages of the govern- 
ment method, and so those of them who 
have not mixed much with Europeans, 
draw their pistols when they meet an 
enemy, instead of dragging him before 
the court. The Mussulmans of the city 
and the Christians of the mountains go 
everywhere with pistols and yataghan in 
their belt ; only the Christians of the city 
carry no arms. The justice of the law- 
court is uncertain, expensive, and unsuited 
to a nation of warrors; while the blood- 
feud is honorable, and costs no more than 
a charge of powder anda bullet, and so the 
streets and bazaar of Scodra continue to 
be enlivened by an interchange of shots, 
whenever the members of families which 
have blood between them encounter one 
another. 

But the subject is too vast for consider- 
ation at this moment; let us, before we go 
any further, try to realize what kind of a 
town it is wearein. For this purpose the 
best thing to do is to ascend the low hill 
just under the castle, for from that point 
we shall be able to see the country all 
round us and the city atourfeet. Looking 
out to the north-east, we see a wide plain 
hemmed in on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains; the great Lake of Scodra stretches 
away from the base of the castle rock to 
the mountains of Montenegro, the steep 
cliffs springing directly from the water on 
its western shore, but with a broad flat 
plain between the lake and the mountains 
to the east. Below us lies the city, the 
wide, low, red-tiled roofs of its houses 
half hidden by the thick foliage of its 
trees. Every house stands by itself, shut 
off from its neighbors by a high wall, and 
surrounded by its garden, except in the 
Christian quarter, where the houses are 
generally smaller, and in many instances 
without gardens. Here and there is an 
open space, dotted all over with white 
tombstones, carved at the top to represent 
a turban; and from among the trees the 
tall, slender minarets of some thirty 
Nearly in 


mosques shoot up into the air. 
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the centre of the town, a red flag marks 
the Konak or government house and bar- 
racks of the troops; while the other flag- 
staffs that appear above some of the 
houses near, distinguish the residences of 
the consuls. To our right, and on the 
outskirts of the city, stands a huge, gaunt 
building, with no ornament or decoration 
on its plain plastered walls; this is the 
Roman Catholic cathedral; and on Sun- 
days and holy-days it is crowded with 
mountaineers and Christian townsmen. 

On a steep rock to our left is the an- 
cient castle, now crumbling into ruin, and 
shorn of its strength by the proximity of 
Mount Tarabos, to which modern artillery 
has given the command of the key of 
North Albania; and beyond, the Boiana 
winds slowly through fat lowlands to the 
sea. Behind us to the south-west is the 
rich plain of the Zadrima, cut up in every 
direction by the erratic wanderings of the 
Drin; and then a range of hills, which 
hides the Adriatic from our view, and 
forms the port of San Giovanni di Medua 
by sending a spur out into the sea. 
Crushed in between the Boiana and the 
castle rock is the bazaar, a network of 
narrow streets, each one of which is de- 
voted to a separate trade. The bazaar 
serves the men of Scodra instead of a 
club. Every man has his little shop 
whether he does any business or not, and 
there he sits and gossips with his friends, 
smoking cigarettes and drinking coffee till 
about half an hour before aksham, when 
he rises, shuts up his shop, and returns 
to his house, leaving the bazaar and its 
wealth to the care of the night-watchers 
only. 

They do things in leisurely fashion at 
Scodra. There are no startling advertise- 
ments, no flaming posters. Ifa merchant 
knows you, he will offer you coffee and 
cigarettes as a matter of course. If you 
press him, he will show you his goods, 
but he will not worry you to buy; nay, if 
he has nothing to your taste, he will tell 
you of a friend or neighbor who may per- 
haps be able to supply your wants. He 
never sells at an alarming sacrifice, nor 
even considerably under cost price ; but 
what he does sell is thoroughly good, and 
well worth what he asks for it. It seems 
incredible at first to a visitor coming from 
Europe or from Greece; but Albania isa 
land of surprises, and therefore, gentle 
reader, we will note things while they are 
fresh and strange, and before the novelty 
has had time to wear off. 

















From St. James’s Gazette. 
ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 


UNDER the shadow of Westminster Ab- 
bey is to be seen a homely-looking edifice 
of Churchwarden’s Gothic. Near to it 
will be noted the single tomb tolerated, to 
the memory of one Alexander Weir Da- 
vies, from whom, it is said, the Grosve- 
nors inherited their most profitable estates. 
Uninviting as is the exterior of St. Mar- 
garet’s, its interior is most interesting and 
suggestive. Restored not many years ago 
with excellent taste and reserve, it has 
been gradually beautified under the direc- 
tion and encouragement of the rector, Can- 
on Farrar; so that, small as it seems, a 
couple of hours may be profitably spent in 
viewing it. ~ 

The interior is of the collegiate pattern, 
with a flat pannelled roof supported by 
airy and elegant columns with delicate 
mouldings. The walls have been judi- 
ciously left to display the outlines of the 
stones, which furnish good detail and back- 
ground. No church of its size, perhaps, 
is sorich in tombs and tablets, all of which 
are more or less interesting ; and they are 
so disposed as to heighten the general 
effect. Some are fitted into the light col- 
umns, shield-like, and bent to the mould- 
ings. Most of the memorials are of one 
formal kind; a bust or medallion in the 
middle, a pediment above, and below a 
black marble slab or tablet with the in- 
scription. The marbles are mostly of rich 
russet tones or of a plum-tint. 

The idea of making all the painted win- 
dows illustrative of the story of eminent 
persons connected with the place or parish 
is a happy one ; for it enriches as well as 
beautifies the church. The legends, more- 
o\ -r, have been supplied by distinguished 
poets. One great window, which displays 
its brown and amber glories in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was a present from the Americans ; and 
Mr. Lowell has written these lines for 
it:— 

The New World’s sons, from England’s breast 
we drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence we came; 

Proud of the Past from which our Present 
grew, 

This window we erect to Raleigh’s name. 


The window is a handsome one, and is 
richer and deeper in its tones than its fel- 
lows. Long ago a meagre white tablet 


with a bold inscription was placed there 
by the Roxburghe Club, to commemo- 
rate the name of Caxton. 


Over the tablet 
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a painted window has recently been fitted, 
the gift of the printers of London—a 
happy and becoming tribute; while the 
laureate, who has given abundant work to 
printers all over the globe, has supplied 
these lines: — 


Thy prayer was “light, more light while time 
shall last; ”’ 

Thou sawest a glory growing on the night, 

But not the shadows which that light will cast 

Till shadows vanish in the light of light. 


Some of these side windows are poorish 
and thin of tone, as if they were done in 
water-colors. The rich depth and gor- 
geousness of the great window —as of old 
wine seen deep down into the glass — 
eclipses the rest. There is also a window 
to the memory of the ill-fated Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish. The inscription is not 
particularly happy, and his fellow-victim 
is described as “ Mr. T. N. Burke.” An- 
other commemorative window is that of the 
Jubilee, with the queen in the centre, in 
full view of her great ancestor Elizabeth. 
Here Mr. Browning furnishes the verse : 


Fifty years’ flight! Where should he rejoice 

Who hailed their birth, who as they die de- 
cays? 

This — England echoes his attesting voice, 

Wondrous and well, thanks, Ancient Thou of 
days! 

There is also a Milton window — his wife 

and daughter are buried here — given by 

another amiable American, Mr. Childs, 

with an inscription by Whittier: — 


The New World honors him whose lofty plea, 

For England’s freedom, made her own more 
sure ; 

Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their common freehold while both worlds en- 
dure. 


The last line seeming rather prosaic, the 
author good-naturedly offered to substi- 
tute “heirloom ” for “freehold.” But free- 
hold stands. Another window celebrates 
Sir Erskine May, whose severe thoughtful 
face is portrayed in various Scriptural atti- 
tudes —¢.g., as the faithful steward, with 
the legend * Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

The old tablets with which the walls are 
encrusted have an interest from the origi- 
nality of the style and the richness of ma- 
terial) Here we find the rather grim 
likeness of the worthy Palmer, and of 
Emery Hill, whose aimshouses and 
schools are still to be seen in Westmins- 
ter. Many court ladies find rest in the 
church ; such as Lady Dorothy Stafford, 
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“who served Queen Elizabeth forty years 
lying in the bed-chamber;” or Lady 
Blanche Parry, “chief gentlewoman of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Chamber, and 
keeper of her Majesty’s jewels, whom she 
faithfully served from her Highness’s 
birth; or Anne Ellis, “ who was born in 
Denmark, and was bedchamber woman to 
Queen Anne.” We come on a record 
“To the memory of the right virtuous and 
beautiful gentlewoman, Mistress Margaret 
Radcliffe, one of the maids of honor to 
Queen Elizabeth, and who died at Rich- 
mond.” Many of the men, too, have 
served their king, like Cornelius Vandum, 
“souldier with King Henry at Turney, 
Yeoman of the Guard, and Usher to Prince 
Henry, King Edward, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth;” or Peter Newton, 
“who served King James and King 
Charles, andj was Usher of the Black 
Rod.” 

Some of the inscriptions are quaint and 
touching, like that which celebrates, “ the 
late deceased Virgin Mistress Elizabeth 
Hereicke :” — 


Sweet Virgin, that I do not set 

Thy grave verse up in mournful jet 

Or dappled marble, let thy shade 

Not wrathful seeme, or fright the Maid 
Who hither, at the weeping Howres, 

Shall come to strew thy Earth with Flowres. 
No: know, blest Soule, when there’s not one 
Reminder left of Brasse or Stone 

Thy living Epitaph shall be, 

Though lost in them, yet found in me. 
Deare, in thy bed of Roses then, 

Till this world shall dissolve, as Men 
Sleepe, while we hide thee from the light, 
Drawing thy curtains round — Good-night. 


With much simplicity another lady, 
Dame Billing, frankly tells us of the hap- 
piness she enjoyed with her three hus- 
bands, whom she sets down in their order, 
“ garnishing the tablet with their armies.” 
Another widow records on an old battered 
“brass ’ the merits of one Cole, her hus- 
band, at great length; whereof an ex- 
tract :— 


In Parliament, a Burgesse Cole was placed 
In Westminster the like, for many years ; 
But now, with Saints above, his soul is graced, 
And lives a Burgess with Heaven’s Royal 

Peers. 


There. is also seen here Pope’s well- 
known epitaph on Mrs. Corbett, which 
won Dr. Johnson’s highest praise, though 
he makes the objection that her name is 
not mentioned in the lines themselves. 
Nor must we pass by a quaint Westmins- 
ter boy’s epitaph : — 








Richard Nott, aged 11 years. His Schoolfellow 
Walter Thomas made his Epitaph. 


Dear to his parents here doth lye, 
A youth admired for Piety, 

His years eleven, yet knew more 
Of God than many of threescore. 


But the glory of the whole is the won- 
derful window over the communion-table, 
with its fine depth of blue, a treat for the 
eye —satiating one with color. This im- 
poverishes, as it were, all the modern per- 
formances near it. A great authority on 
painted glass, Mr. Winston, declares it to 
be “the most beautiful work in this re- 
spect, of harmonious coloring,” he was 
acquainted with. The subject is the Cru- 
cifixion. It is divided into five compart- 
ments, three of which are filled by pictures 
of our Saviour and the two thieves. Below 
them are the holy women, a crowd of Ro- 
man soldiers, etc.; over the good thief a 
tiny angel is seen, bearing off his soul to 
Paradise, while a little demon has the im- 
penitent one on his back. On one side 
is the portrait of a young king at his 
prayers, arrayed in crown and mantle, with 
the armed St. George overhead ; on the 
other side a lady, also kneeling, over 
whom watches St. Catherine. This win- 
dow had quite a strange course of adven- 
tures. According to one account, it was 
a present to King Henry VII. from the 
Dutch States-General, and was intended 
for his beautiful chapel. Another version 
runs that it was a present from the king 
and queen of Spain. The two figures 
represent either Henry VIII. and his be- 
trothed, Catherine of Aragon, or, accord- 
ing to the other account, Prince Arthur 
and Catherine. It took five years to 
make, and by that time the young prince 
had died, and King Henry had succeeded. 
Whether his religious views had altogether 
changed, or from other reason, the win- 
dow was not set up, and he made ita pres- 


ent to the abbey at Waltham. On the 
dissolution it was bought by General 


Monk, who brought it down to New Hall, 
where it was well protected during the 
Civil War. From New Hall it passed to 
a Mr. John Olmius, who sold the window 
to Mr. Conyers, of Copt Hall, where it 
was set up; and there it seemed likely to 
remain. Unluckily, it entered into the 
minds of the churchwardens’ committee 
of St. Margaret’s, in 1758, to have a thor- 
ough restoration of their old church. 
Dreadful windows, the same that were yet 
to be seen about twenty years ago, were 
put in; a common “household parapet,” 
as it was called, was added, with the 
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homely porch. But now they bethought 
themselves of Mr. Conyers’s beautiful 
window, and bought it for four hundred 
guineas. Thereupon the chapter, offended 
by its “ Popish ” character, commenced a 
lawsuit to have the window removed ; but 
the action was decided against them. 
Thus this rich and glowing feast of color 
was retained. Below it there is a curious 
oaken reredos, elaborately carved into the 
shape of a large picture — “* The Last Sup- 
per at Emmaus ” —the work of a Soho 
artist some one hundred and twenty years 
ago. The pulpit is a poor fantastic thing 
colored like a sugarplum. There is an 
antique bench in the porch which is used 
at the distribution of the weekly dole of 
sixpences and bread to a number of poor 
widows. 

From this sketch it will be seen how 
much of interest there is in this old 
church. Perhaps Canon Farrar may be 
induced to throw it open to the public for 
a couple of hours every day; and, we will 
answer for it, the indulgence will be ap- 
preciated. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SECRET OF ALEXANDER. 


THE discovery of the sarcophagus of 
Alexander at Saida, in Syria, is, if truly 
reported, an interesting incident; but it 
will not help the historian much. The 
body has almost certainly perished, or if 
it were embalmed, we shall learn from 
seeing the mummy little that we did not 
know from coins and statues, and the tra- 
dition which has lived so long and burned 
so brightly. What men now desire of 
antiquarians and explorers, is to find for 
them new facts which may reveal to them 
more fully the personality of the wonder- 
ful boy with Shelley’s face made strong, 
the first of European mankind who broke 
by force into the secluded life of Asia, 
and so stamped the impression of himself 
into two continents, that to the Arab who 
knows nothing but his own legends, and 
the Hindoo peasant who knows nothing 
at all, his name is as familiar as to the 
European. We know in an unusually 
minute and, so to speak, intelligible way 
the sources of his power; we know that 
he must have been a true genius, a “ dai- 
monic being,” rare as that character has 
been among legitimate dynasts — we can- 
not recall another of the first rank — but 
we know comparatively little of the real 
character of the man who at twenty-two 
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set out deliberately intending to master 
the world, and who in tweive years of 
a life magnificently full, conquered alike 
Greece and Persia, Egypt and Afghan- 
istan, Turkey in Asia and the Punjab; 
who stood master in Thebes, Babylon, and 
Samarcand; who made the march we 
dare not try, through Beloochistan; who 
founded a city which continued to flourish 
through ancient history, and the new bar- 
barian time, and the Middle Ages, and 
modern history, and flourishes even now, 
though the greater conquerors of whose 
island Alexander had never heard, were 
supposed but yesterday to have burned it 
up; who, above all, dared believe that he 
could reconcile Europe and Asia, and who 
alone among mankind succeeded, while 
he lived, in realizing that dream. Alex- 
ander, as painted by historians, is still a 
sort of monster, a man with irreconcilable 
qualities, a wise statesman, a great ruler, 
a soldier beyond compare, gifted with in- 
sight that seemed independent of knowl- 
edge and almost supernatural, and yet 
amidst it all nearly alunatic. There are 
points in his character which are as yet 
absolutely unintelligible, and it is chiefly 
on one of these that the present writer has 
to-day a word to speak. 

About the beginning of the seventh 
century B.C., a family called the Temenids, 
which Dr. Curtius thinks may have sprung 
from a cadet of the great house of the 
Heraclidz, and which certainly claimed 
to be so descended, appeared among the 
fierce clans of the Macedonian highlands, 
and gradually assumed a position and 
pursued a policy which resemble with 
curious exactness those of the earlier 
Hohenzollerns. Always brave and com- 
petent men, always fighting, and generally 
victorious, they from generation to gener- 
ation mastered, or conciliated, or bribed 
their neighbors, advanced their claims to 
an undefined superiority, and were at last 
recognized as in some more or less titular 
sense kings in Macedonia. It was a king- 
ship like that of the Stuarts in Scotland, 
which maintained itself above a hundred 
half-independent lower jurisdictions. At 
length, more than two centuries after its 
appearance, the race produced a great 
man, “ Philip of Macedon,” who, if we 
only knew of his difficulties as we know 
of his successes, would probably be pro- 
nounced one of the greatest kings who 
ever lived. Borna barbarian, but bred a 
Greek in Thebes, he combined the bar- 
baric force which in Greece had begun to 
wane, with the Hellenic intelligence and 
varied range of intellectual interest. He 
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protected Aristotle, and he mastered 
Greece. A good soldier, a great diplo- 
matist, a sound financier, — he had discov- 
ered the value of honesty, and his gold 
coin was held in such esteem as was after- 
wards won by the byzant of Constantinople 
or the English sovereign, — he was, above 
all, a capable administrator. Coercing 
or purchasing all his clan-chiefs, paying 
his followers regularly, and holding out 
magnificent hopes, he was able to keep 
together a small standing army, whom 
he called his companions, and, finally, by 
introducing what we now style “the con- 
scription,” to form a body destined to be 
known through all history as the Mace- 
donian soldiers. The highlanders of 
Macedonia, aided by recruits from the 
north, supplied him with magnificent ma- 
terial ; their chiefs, whose descent rivalled 
or surpassed their own, he turned into 
efficient officers; and he imposed upon 
all a discipline which many stories show 
to have been as rigid as that of Rome. 
When his army was complete, he found 
himself possessed of a weapon so match- 
less in his day, that he believed himself 
capable of conquering Greece, and even 
of trying conclusions with the great king. 
He had, it would seem from all accounts, 
an army of fifty thousand men, four-fifths 
of whom were trained to charge with a 
long bayonet (sarzssa) in the resistless for- 
mation known as the phalanx, fed by the 
conscription with probably twelve thou- 
sand recruits a year, and drilled and dis- 
ciplined like modern Germans. His work 
had been done when he had forged this 
weapon, and he died, murdered, in 336 
BC, 

His son should by all analogies, pre- 
vious and subsequent, have been a weak 
man of the indolently reflective, or even 
indolently sensual type, the force of a 
family exhausting itself in a man like 
Philip; but nature had a kindness tor the 
race of the Temenids. Philip’s wife, 
Olympias, was a fiercely able woman of 
the Sarah Jennings type, with a power of 
saying things at once witty and brutal; 
and the race, drawing near its end, flow- 
ered in Alexander. The statesman soldier 
of ability was succeeded by a man with 
the highest genius at once for war and 
statesmanship, a lad who at sixteen 
grudged victory to his father lest nothing 
should be left for him to do, who at eigh- 
teen crushed the previously irresistible 


Theban organization, and at twenty-two | 


saw the great king, as great to him at 


least as the czar is to the king of Servia, | 


flying before his arms, and at thirty was 
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not only master of what his people knew 
|as “the world,” but was a master who had 
| developed loyalty in the conquered. We 
|are not about to weary our readers with 
his history; that, so far as it can be 
known, is known well enough, though 
what we think its supreme incident has 
been generally forgotter ; our only busi- 
ness is with the quality in his mind which 
gave Alexander his surpassing strength. 
Recollect, he had neither experience nor 
the results of experience to help him. 
Neither he nor his had ever fought the 
Persians. He had no proof that his arm 
was the resistless machine it proved itself 
to be. He had no reason for believing 
that, with an army not equal to a Persian 
division, he could conquer the great king 
in his own home,—nay, every reason 
against it, for the Persians numbered mil- 
lions, and were so little an exhausted or 
“effete ” race that Alexander himself, the 
best judge on such a point of all mankind, 
believed that, with Persian soldiers only, 
he could conquer the Oriental world. He 
knew nothing, except from travellers’ tales, 
of the countries he was to invade; his no- 
tions of their geography were like the no- 
tions of schoolboys about South America; 
he took the Oxus fora continuation of the 
Don, and was astounded by the tide in the 
Persian Gulf,—yet he dared stake his 
throne, and his leadership in Greece, and 
all that leadership might yield him, on 
his chance of subduing what must have 
seemed to him like a new planet. No 
doubt in entering Asia “ he broke,” as Pyr- 
rhus afterwards said, “into the women’s 
chamber,” while Pyrrhus himself, in meet- 
ing the Romans, “found himself in the 
men’s ;” and no doubt, also, with his won- 
derful insight, he may have suspected the 
permanent secret of Asia, which is that no- 
where on the continent at any time has 
there been any race which, unmoved by re- 
ligious feeling, could withstand for a day 
the onset of a competent European force. 
From Darius to Surajah Dowlah, that rec- 
ord has always been the same. But then, 
though he might have suspected this, he 
could not have known it, any more than 
he could have known the second secret of 
Asia, — which is, that her weakness is the 
weakness of an ocean that gives way to 
every keel, and every swimmer, and every 
little fish, but closes in on their path again, 
and remains for all their passage, swift and 
stormy as it may be, unchanged and immu- 





table. Always throughout history the 
| European wins, but always the Asiatic 
survives, and sits calmly reflecting upon 
death and eternity above his conqueror’s 
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grave. What was the secret of Alexan- 
der’s magnificent audacity ? 

We believe it to have been mental cour- 
age springing from a quality in Alexander 
which in its degree was almost without a 
parallel. No man in history of whose 
mind we know anything, unless, indeed, it 
were Benvenuto Cellini, ever had a simi- 
lar self-consciousness. Every story, every 
myth, every act recorded about Alexander, 
indicates this quality as the one which 
dominated his character. He felt in him- 
self from the first, powers which in their 
degree, if not in their nature, separated 
him from all children of men, and gradu- 
ally grew— what shall we say — intoxi- 
cated with the sense of his own genius. 
So brave, that'the officers of the phalanx 
seemed like cowards by his side; so 
learned in the knowledge of his day, that 
scholars were to him but ignorant men; 
such a strategist, that he had nothing to 
learn from experience ; such a statesman 
by instinct, that his very victims were 

. ready to die for him against his own fol- 
lowers, and all the while a lad, his veins 
full to bursting with life, capable of all 
enjoyment, even of the mad drinking-bouts 
of his highland chieftains, he stood in his 
own sight so separate from the ruck of 
mankind, that he half doubted if he be- 
longed to the same breed. His thoughts 
which produced such results, which, for 
example, crushed armies twenty-fold his 
own in number, seemed to him like in- 
spirations. He began to ask —sincerely 
ask, and not as modern men would fancy 
— whether there must not be in himself 
something of the divine, some trace of 
actual godhead, some unknown relation- 
ship with the beings above man, from one 
of whom he, probably in all earnestness, 
believed himself descended. We of this 
century do not know the full difference 
between our thoughts and the thoughts of 
the men of old, and assume that Julius 
Czsar, in his ostentatious cult of Venus, 
his divine ancestress, was “ playing to the 
gallery; ” but what if he believed it, or 
half believed it, himself, and derived from 
it much of the audacity to master Rome? 
There is no evidence whatever that Alex- 
ander was a sceptic, and to the pagan of 
old, as to the Hindoo of to-day, direct 
descent from the gods seemed neither 
monstrous nor unlikely, was, in fact, a 
concrete equivalent for what moderns call 
inspiration. It is certain that Alexander 
made a long and painful march into the 
desert only to ask of a great oracle if he 
were indeed a son of Jupiter, that the 
response confirmed an inner conviction in 
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his mind, and that thenceforward till he 
died, he expressed it so strongly as to 
rouse the angry scorn of his greatest cap- 
tains, and to draw from Olympias the 
haughtily satirical remonstrance that 
“ Alexander was always embroiling her 
with Juno.” That sense of supernatural 
power once in his mind, separated him 
from all the remainder of humanity, made 
Persians and Greeks equal before his eyes, 
so that in one supreme hour of his life, he 
dared break his own enchanted sword of 
sharpness, and disband by decree his own 
Macedonian army, and gave him the cour- 
age which, when he refused the offer of 
Darius to partition the world, and when 
he turned south to conquer India, made 
him seem to his companions half-delirious, 
half-divine. The single reason he gave 
Parmenio for rejecting the offer of the 
great king, then awaiting him with half a 
million of soldiers, was, “I am Alexan- 
der; ” and his whole scheme for reaching 
the Ganges and founding an empire there 
—ascheme which must have succeeded 
had his soldiers consented to go on— 
must have been conceived and worked out 
and perfected within his own brain. In 
a man penetrated with an idea of that kind, 
pitifulness could hardly exist except for 
the submissive, for to him, as afterwards 
to Mahommed, resistance and blasphemy 
were identical. He was not, perhaps, cruel 
by nature, for though he looked coolly on 
torture, so did the Christian judges of 
Europe down almost to our own time ; and 
though he slew Parmenio and his son, he 
probably knew that his friend and coun- 
sellor, the most powerful of the Macedo- 
donian clan-chiefs, and the keeper of his 
treasure-house — in which was stored gold 
enough to buy all Greece and every mer- 
cenary in Europe —had plotted to super- 
sede him. An absolute king hears much. 
Alexander knew well the bitter hatred of 
some of the clan-chiefs for his ascendency, 
and may have known, as well as suspected, 
the plan of dividing his marvellous em- 
pire which they, aided, there can be no 
doubt, by their hereditary rank — for most 
of them were not only soldiers, but ancient 
nobles of Macedonia — ultimately carried 
out. The biting insolence of Clitus, 
avenged by his death from the monarch’s 
own hand, revealed the fiery spite lurking 
under Macedonian deference, as much as 
the strange scene that followed, the volun- 
tary plébiscite taken by the common sol- 
diery that Alexander was right in killing 
him and ought not to die of remorse, man- 
ifested his perfect hold upon the hearts of 
Macedonians at large. Itis at least pos- 
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sible that his attitude as a_half-divine 
man, above counsel and beyond patriot- 
ism, as close to the Persians he conquered 
as to the Macedonians by whom he con- 
quered them, at last irritated his great 
officers to madness, and that he died, as 
was long suspected, neither of drinking 
nor of marsh fever, but of poison. Even 
on his death-bed the same unconquerable 
belief in his own personality displayed 
itself, It was, in his thought, to himself, 
the semi-divine, that all his triumphs had 
been due ; and though he had been bred 
in a hereditary policy, and had been 
brought up to believe himself the last of 
the Heraclide, he gave no thought to 
his dynasty, or his possible issue, but dis- 
dainfully bade “ the strongest among you ” 
take the world, his empire, the merest 
fragments of which made kingdoms that 
lasted till Rome mastered all, to be herself 
swallowed up in the fulness of time by 
the returning Asiatic wave. There is only 
a fraction now of all Alexander’s domin- 
ion in Asia—for he never annexed, 
though he conquered the Punjab — which 
is not within the dominion of some brown 
Asiatic king. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
BOTTOM OF THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 

IT was on a fine warm afternoon in July 
when my friend and I reached Dover, 
armed with the highly valued authority to 
pay a visit to the Channel Tunnel works 
on the following morning. The weather 
had been decidedly sultry, and London, as 
usual, was unpleasantly close and stuffy, 
so that the prospect of a couple of days of 
sea-air was in every way welcome; but 
when it also included the prospect of an 
adventure such as we were about to under- 
take, our feelings as geologists were par- 
ticularly pleasing and happy ones. 

Having fixed on our hotel, we sauntered 
on to the Admiralty Pier to watch the 
landing of passengers from the mail-packet 
which was rapidly approaching from Cal- 
ais. Soon she came alongside, and with 
remarkable promptitude was secured and 


TO THE 


her passengers landed; indeed, there is | 


perhaps no place in the world where such 
rapid transits of passengers and _ their 
effects take place as on this through-con- 
tinental route. On this fine afternoon all 
was cheerful and bright, far different from 
what we had often seen, when the boats 
could hardly get to their landing-stage, 
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| when not a dry plank could be seen, and 
when the unfortunate passengers had un- 
dergone an hour, or perhaps two, of as 
nasty a bit of tossing about as can be 
found round our coasts. As we watched 
the two trains slowly move off the pier 
Londonwards, we thought to ourselves, 
what will be the result if ever this tunnel 
is completed? Will it draw two nations 
into closer unity, or will it give rise to 
unnecessary alarms and mistrust? Will 
it do away altogether with the splendid 
mail-packets which put to sea in weather 
that would almost wreck a rather less 
powerful boat? Or will it, after all, be 
such an unpleasant idea to travel twenty- 
six miles under the bed of the sea in a 
narrow tube, that most passengers will 
prefer the packet and fresh air in spite of 
sea-sickness ? 

After dinner we had a look round the 
town. Dover is always interesting with 
its pier and harbor, castle and heights. 
The Romans discovered the value of the 
site of Dover Castle, as the remains of 
their old pharos testify. No doubt we 
took the hint and built the castle close by. 
It is well worth a visit with its towers and 
armory. But we must return to our hotel, 
for we have a good day’s work before us 
to-morrow. 

Next morning we were up with the lark; 
and after breakfast, proceeded to the sta- 
tion and presented one of our letters of 
introduction, which produced for us a 
courteous request to wait a short time 
whilst an engine was being got ready to 
take us to the workings, if we did not 
object to that mode of travelling. Of 
course we did not, for there is nothing we 
enjoy better than travelling in this way, 
provided the weather be fine. In a few 
minutes our engine came up, and we 
mounted, and were soon off. As the 
works are situated on the Folkestone side 
of the celebrated Shakespeare Cliff, we 
had to go through the long tunnel which 
pierces it. The effect was most weird; 
we were in total darkness, whilst the roar 
of noise was so great that I could not make 
my friend hear, although I shouted as 
loudly as I could. Presently, the engine- 
driver —in order to produce a startling 
effect, I suppose — opened the stoke-hole 
door, and the lurid glare was just enough to 
| show that there were still four of us on the 
jengine. All around us was inky black; 
| whilst we four looked more like demons 
| than men as we stood in the fierce glow of 
|the engine’s fire. Once more we were in 
| the light of day and running at a fine rate ; 
| but this did not last, as we were nearing 


























our destination, where we soon pulled up, 
and descended, wishing our “ coachmen” 
good-day. 

Between the railway and the sea we 
observed a great quantity of chalky rub- 
ble, various machinery, and a hut or two. 
This was evidently an external view of 
the Channel Tunnel. As we walked to- 
wards what seemed to be the headquar- 
ters, a man came forward, to whom we 
gave our other order. This he evidently 
had heard about beforehand, for, after 
hastily looking at our letter, he said: 
“You ain’t a-goin’ down like that, are 

ou?” “Why not?” we replied. We 

ad our usual tweed suits on, and did not 
imagine what we were in for. “ Well, if 
you do, you’ll never be able to wear them 
clothes again,” said our new friend. 
*“ What can we do, then?” we asked. “ Fol- 
low me,” was all the answer we got; so 
we obeyed, and went into one of the huts, 
where our guide who was to be, opened a 
a large box, from which he took some 
miners’ clothes, some broad-brimmed hats, 
and some very big india-rubber jack-boots. 

In these formidable but useful garments 
we arrayed ourselves ; and when our toilet 
was complete, I do not think even our 
parents would have known us. Having 
fixed a candle into each of our hats, we 
began our exploration by entering a com- 
paratively insignificant-looking hole, which 
sloped gently downwards for a little way, 
when we, by turning a bend, lost sight of 
daylight and began to look around us. 
We found that we were tramping in Indian 
file along an exceedingly dirty sort of pas- 
sage, upon the bottom of which was laid 
a rough railway, on which the little trucks 
ran which brought the excavated chalk 
from the head of the boring. Presently 
we stopped for a moment, and our guide 
told us we were coming to a wet spot; 
any sure enough we were. It was one of 
those fissures in the chalk which act as a 
sort of underground watercourse, and 
through this the water was streaming; 
not the sea-water, but the natural water 
which is always held by the chalk as a 
sort of natural reservoir and which forms 
the sources of our south-country water 
supply. This water mixing with the finely 
ground chalk from the boring-machine, 
ormed an oozy mud, through which we 
waded till we came to the end of our jour- 
ney, where the drill stood against the 
heading, although, unfortunately, it was 
not then at work. As we stood there, 
neither of us uttered a word, and the in- 
tense stillness was only broken by the 
dripping of the water from the roof of the 
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tunnel. Our tallow candles shed a dim 
light around us, and we began to realize 
that we were at the end of a narrow pas- 
sage deep down in the solid, or, to be cor- 
rect, rather soft, lower chalk, but not 
quite beneath thesea. Having picked up 
a piece of chalk from the face of the head- 
ing and a nodule of iron pyrites, which 
glistened like gold in the rays of our dips, 
we retraced our sloppy steps, and once 
more emerged into the light of day, after 
half an hour’s walk in the heart of the 
chalk. 

We then appreciated the value of the 
miners’ costumes, for we were wet through 
with icy-cold water, and our boots were 
filled with chalky mud; so we had a swim 
in the now tepid sea, and once more re- 
sumed our normal clothing. A delightful 
though terribly hot walk along that wild 
and land-slipped coast soon brought us to 
Folkestone, whence we returned to Dover 
by train, having enjoyed the privilege of 
a walk to the bottom of the Channel 
Tunnel. 


From The Spectator. 
SIR JAMES PAGET’S CONFESSION ON 
BEHALF OF SCIENCE, 

Str JAMES PAGET was truly eloquent 
this day week in the praise of science and 
of the happiness which knowledge gives ; 
but he made one confession which he evi- 
dently felt to be humiliating, when he said 
that though science is full of wonders, sci- 
entific men completely lose their sense of 
wonder in their every-day occupation with 
those wonders. ‘ They looked,” he said, 
“ata machine so perfect in construction, 
so exact for the purpose for which it was 
built, made with such foresight and such 
precision that the mind of the inventor 
really seemed to be in it; it seemed to be 
working by mind; and there stood the 
workman by the side of that machine, but 
his sense of wonder had long since passed 
away. He knew what was going on, he 
knew how all was to come to pass, and to 
him, that which they thought to be a won- 
der was acommon experience of every-day 
life.” Is that the reason why literary 
culture is generally thought to have the 
advantage of scientific culture in quicken- 
ing the mental life? Bacon, we know, 
who of all men best appreciated the eager 
craving of the scientific temperament for 
the satisfaction of the higher kinds of 
curiosity, did not scruple to say that “a 
mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” 
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“Doth any man doubt,” he adds, in the | cient for man. The possession of truth 
same essay, the essay on truth, “that if} means something much more than the 
there was taken out of men’s minds, vain | possession of knowledge; it means the 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, | possession of knowledge of a kind high 








imaginations as one would, and the like, 
but it would leave the minds of a number 
of men poor shrunken things, full of mel- 
ancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing 
to themselves?” Sir James Paget seems 
in some measure to agree with this theory 
when he boasts that “science would sup- 
ply the life of men with wonders un- 
counted,” only that the man of science 
stands by with steady eye enumerating all 
these wonders without a single thrill of 
awe or even astonishment, though he uses 
the marvels he has discovered for his own 
purpose, whether that be to determine the 
constitution of a sun separated from us by 
billions of miles, or to count the rate at 
which one such sun is approaching or 
separating from another. The men of 
science lose the sense of wonder almost 
in the very act of achieving the feats by 
which it ought to be excited, because their 
main object is not the kindling of feeling, 
but the mastery of a new instrument, by 
the help of which they may serve some 
useful purpose. Directly they invent 
their instruments, they set to work to use 
them, and you can no more be constantly 
engaged in using an instrument, however 
wonderful, and yet continue to overflow 
with wonder at its delicacy and strength, 
than you can emulate Dickens’s inimitable 
hypocrite in eating and drinking chiefly in 
order that you may realize how great “a 
benefactor to his race” is he who winds 
up and sets going the very beautiful and 
wonderful digestive apparatus contained 
in his own body. The sense of wonder 
collapses before the practical habit of use, 
and reserves itself for those attitudes of 
the mind in which, as in all great literary 
effects, we are contemplating final results 
on which the mind loves to rest, and not 
merely instruments by which it hopes to 
attain to some ulteriorend. And this is the 
great difference, surely, between scientific 
and literary culture, —that the one is a 
culture in the apt choice of means to ends 
beyond themselves, the other a culture in 
the appreciation of what is intrinsically 
interesting, interesting for its own sake. 
When Bacon spoke of minds shrinking in 
an atmosphere of mere truth, for want of 
the vain opinions, flattering hopes, and 
false valuations without which man is 
hardly able to live, he was certainly unjust 
to the human intellect. It is not mere 
truth but mere knowledge which is insuffi- 


enough to satisfy the human affections, 
|—in other er of the knowledge of 
|anything and everything which can be 
}contemplated with actual delight. For 
example, to take what is by no means the 
|highest type of such knowledge, — the 
| knowledge of what is intrinsically beauti- 
ful satisfies, for a time at least, the crav- 
ing of man’s heart, and therefore fills him 
with an emotion which pure scientific 
knowledge is incapable of exciting. So 
the knowledge of the wonderful and subtle 
ways of the human heart, which is the 
main subject of literature, is a kind of 
knowledge which it satisfies the heart to 
contemplate without even pressing further 
toitsissues. But you cannot contemplate 
the law of reflection or refraction, or the 
laws which govern the structure of the 
human body, or the laws which govern 
the association of ideas, or any other of 
the skeleton methods upon which the 
physics and metaphysics of nature are 
built up, with any sense of final satisfac- 
tion; you are always spurred on to dis- 
cover what the method leads to, what use 
can be made of it, what locks it will open, 
what knots it will untie. 

This is the real difference, as it seems, 
between scientific and literary culture. 
The former is full of discipline in the vari- 
ous directions to which Sir James Paget 
referred. It teaches vigilance in observ- 
ing. It teaches accuracy in recording and 
measuring. It teaches immeasurable pa- 
tience in disentangling difficulties. . It 
teaches fertility of resource, as wellas still 
greater patience in conceiving what may 
be the secret of the whole process and in 
comparing the guess with the facts till 2Jl 
the erroneous guesses are excluded. Ard 
it teaches above all the limitless self-con- 
trol which is needed for all these processes 
alike. Literary culture teaches some of 
these habits of mind as well as science, 
and some of them much less well. It 
teaches a very different kind of vigilance 
in observation, — vigilance in noticing the 
significance of expression rather than vig- 
ilance in noticing the traces of agency or 
cause. It teaches accuracy, again, in ren- 
dering the shade of meaning expressed in 
/one language into the nearest equivalent 
|in a different language. It teaches pa- 
| tience in tracking out the various traces 
| of association which words and gestures 
|convey. And it stimulates to the effort 
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of imagination necessary to form a full 
conception of the purpose with which a 
great poet or thinker was possessed, in 
the construction of any of his great works. 
But the two cultures differ in this. The 
scientific culture never inclines one to 
rest in any of its achievements ; it reveals 
at best a method which is always urging 
on the mind that grasps it to apply it, and 
finds hardly any satisfaction in it except 
so far as the application yields a further 
mastery over nature. The literary culture 
leads to real satisfactions that do not, like 
the treadmill, compel the inquirer to push 
further, and deaden him to the wonder of 
what he has achieved. The literary cul- 
ture which exhibits Isaiah or Homer, or 
Eschylus or Virgil, or Goethe or Shake- 
speare, in his full grandeur, gives the mind 
a resting-place as well as a discipline. 
The scientific culture which exhibits a 
physical, or geological, or biological, or 
psychological method of investigation, 
gives a discipline but not a resting-place, 
— rather, indeed, a spur to the elaboration 
of new methods. For scientific culture is 
the piercing of a path through a never- 
ending wilderness, which, however useful, 
always insists on being pursued further. 
Literary culture is the piercing of a path 
through a wilderness which leads to view 
after view in which you would willingly 
rest and even live. The one deals with 
means that only suggest new means; the 
other, with ends that too often satisfy 
without urging on to further ends. 

And this is why science so often be- 
numbs the imaginations of her devotees. 
The curiosity to which she ministers is 
an insatiable hunger which is only whetted 
by what it feeds on. There is hardly any 
food for love in the wonders which she 
reveals, only food for a triumph which 
immediately goads the mind to seek a 
further triumph. The domain which has 
been once annexed by science never seems 
to yield any further harvest or gratification 
after the first conquest, or after the’first 
full appreciation of the conquest achieved 
by others. The domain which has been 
annexed by literature never ceases to 
afford fresh delight; it is one in which the 
mind is only too disposed to rest, for it is 
one in which there is some satisfaction for 
the higher affections of man as well as for 
his higher reason. Here it is, and here 


alone, that, in our opinion, Sir James 
Paget under-estimates the culture of the 
literary school, when he regards, as we 
understand him to regard, scientific cul- 
ture as its equal, if not its superior. 
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From The Standard. 
AVALANCHES ON MOUNT ST. BERNARD. 


Two avalanches have fallen on the 
famous Hospice of St. Bernard. The 
church has been almost entirely buried in 
snow. No loss of life is reported. Be- 
tween landslips and avalanches the chron- 
icle of disaster is already full. There is 
no distinction of place —the plains of 
Lombarcy are no better off than the high 
valleys of the Oberland, and the bad tid- 
ings that reach us to-day from the Pass 
of the Great St. Bernard may be paralleled 
by the news of tearible avalanches in sunny 
Spain. The undiscriminating remorse- 
lessness of nature was never, however, 
more strikingly shown than in the blind 
fate which marked the Alpine hospice for 
doom. If anything could appeal for pity 
to the elements, it would turely be the 
gentle labors of those monks who, from 
century to century, have spent their little 
span of life in succoring the victims of 
the storm. The destruction of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse in a gale would not be 
more dramatically touching than the en- 
gulfment in a huge snow-slope of this 
Alpine haven of refuge and centre of re- 
lief. If the practice of heroic beneficence 
and of self-denial, directed to the most 
useful as well as the most noble ends, 
could render any spot of earth holy ground, 
the hospice of St. Bernard ought to stand 
first among the sacred places. There, for 
nearly a thousand years, the lamp of civil- 
ization and of active piety has been aglow 
in the sternest and bleakest spot that any 
society of human beings has ever chosen 
for a retreat. Happily, there is no reason 
to believe that the accident involves any 
break in the continuity of these far-reach- 
ing traditions. The church has, indeed, 
been almost entirely buried in the snow; 
but the snow can be a kind protector when 
it pleases. The summer’s sun, however, 
will restore to light and air the walls which 
for two centuries have been hallowed by 
prayers as true as were ever breathed by 
the devout. The work to which the Fra- 
ternity of St. Bernard dedicate themselves 
is a perfect illustration of the old maxim 
Laborare est orare. Whether when St. 
Bernard came, nine hundred and six- 
|teen years ago, from the quict hamlet of 
| Menthon to the icy solitude of the pass, 
| he contemplated in all its fulness the fu- 
| ture of the community he established there, 
|it is vain to speculate. But the brother- 
| hood in its worst times was true to the 
| mission of humanity, and still, in the al- 
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tered conditions of modern life, it main- 
tains unimpaired the ancient standard of 
lofty courage, of unstinted hospitality, and 
never-wearying zeal. There are recluses 
who carry asceticism, in the sense of self- 
denial, as far as the brothers of St. Ber- 
nard; but there are none who, by forego- 
ing their own delights, contribute so much 
to the welfare of their fellow-men. Few 
examples of sacrifice can surpass that of 
the young man who leaves the comfort of 
the pleasant valleys of Savoy and conse- 
crates deliberately what measure of health 
and energy is meted out to him, to live on 
the lonely crest — more than eight thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea— 
where summer, if it can be said to come 
at all, only dwells capriciously for three 
months in the year, and all the remaining 
nine are claimed by winter in its harshest 
and most gloomy iorm. It is not merely 
a question of altitude; many a high place, 
as Davos Platz shows, may be genial 
enough under the wintry sun; but the 
Hospice of St. Bernard has a bad pre-emi- 
nence, even among its peers, for the in- 
clemency of its climate. The monastery 
is there because there lies the duty that 
the monks have vowed to fulfil. The Pass 


of Great St. Bernard does not compare in 
point of picturesqueness with many of its 


famous brother passes. ‘The St. Gothard 
is incomparably finer; and the Simplon 
and the Cenis are more interesting. But 
in the fascination which historical associ- 
ation gives, it vies with the most roman- 
tic. The Romans used it as their highway 
northwards a century before the Christian 
era. The military importance of the road 
in imperial times is shown in the name of 
the town which may be regarded as the 
southern terminus of the strictly Alpine 
road. In the modern Aosta, a part of the 
old Latin name of the station, Augusta 
Pretoria Salossorum, is preserved. Long 
before the decline and fall of Rome its 
maintenance was an item in the military 
budgets of the emperors; and when the 
barbarians were masters of Italy, they used 
itin their turn. The Plan de Fupiter,a 
level space in the neighborhood, was the 
site of the temple of Jupiter Poeninus — 
famous, if for nothing else, for the fact 
that it has given to the range the name of 
Pennine Alps, by which it is known to 
modern mapmakers. ‘To pass over all the 
incidents which made the pass famous in 
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the Middle Ages and in later days, it is 
enough to recall that Napoleon crossed 
the barrier in 1800 with thirty thousand 
men; that the monastery was garrisoned 
(like many another sacred place) by the 
soldiers of France; and that some of the 
fiercest fighting of the campaign took 
place among the snowy wastes and in the 
bleak defiles. There is to this day a sin- 
gular charm about the crossing of these 
giant walls, which separate the cold Teu- 
tonic lands of the north from the verdure 
and softness of the Italian south. The 
very hardships of the passage accentuate 
the sense of delicious surprise. The rail- 
ways which have pierced the St. Gothard 
and the Cenis have, of course, destroyed 
for this unfortunate generation the whole 
imaginative pleasure. You go in at one 
end of a tunnel and you come out at an- 
other; you have your refreshments, and 
continue your journey. That isall. But 
it was not so with the scholar or the ad- 
venturer of medieval days. When the 
horrors and the dangers, both of which 
were very real, were surmounted, there 
burst upon him as a recompensing delight 
that first glimpse of the world of Latin 
romance, if he were coming from the Ger- 
man outer land, or that first look at the 
regions beyond the mountains if he were 
on his way from Rome or Florence to see 
what fortune would yield at Paris or at 
Bale. For the men of those days the 
monastery was an institution of the high- 
est political and international importance. 
Nobly did its inmates discharge their func- 
tions, and most generously, let us add, did 
the great ones of Europe attest their ad- 
miration of what they did and equip them 
for carrying on the noble work. Things 
have changed sadly since then, even for 
the monks of St. Bernard. The noble 
endowments have been curtailed, or, as 
blunt people would say, confiscated. The 
travellers on whom it was once a pious 
exercise to bestow alms and the grace of 
timely shelter, have been succeeded by a 
horde of mere sightseers, who come and 
go, enjoy their meals, and grumble about 
their beds, and pass on, leaving to their 
homely entertainers by way of thank-offer- 
ing hardly as much as would cover the bill 
for the worst night’s lodging in the sorri- 
est hotel. Still the work does not lan- 
guish; nor has the necessity for heroism 
passed away. 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost ELiiwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiInirons. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
leus publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best et of the age. . Noinduce- 
ment coutd prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New Yori. 

* By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 1t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.”” — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our.superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, iiterature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it’ . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — Zhe Churchman, New York. 

* The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
Aew- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LivinG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance." — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in itin their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“the American reader who wishes to keep the run- 


of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

e + en of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

ri 


“There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LiviING Ace. All branches of literary activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — EZpiscopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7he Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THe Livine AGE leads the periodicals. . [It occupiesa 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

**It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — The Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histort- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological, and critical 
— found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Ciris- 
than Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“Itisabsolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of Littet.’s Livine Ace, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiles, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, THE Livinc AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tar Lrvinc AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS 


THE LIVING AGE. 
AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 


The publishers have a small number of Complete Sets of LiTTELL’s Livina 
AGE, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices. 

As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last opportunity is now offered not only te 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 
price of volumes has been, in numbers, /wo dollars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now offer the Complete Sets to the close 
of 1872 (115 volumes), as follows : — 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, at one-half the subscription price, 
viz.: $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 

‘include the whole, or any part, of the Fifth Series, to the end of 1886.(56 volumes). 
at the same rate. 

A few surplus sets of the First SERIES (36 volumes), remain, which will be sold 
separately, at the same rate, if desired. No other Series can be sold separately. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those acquainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here offered; and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed no library in the country can (under this offer) afford to be 
without. 

When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
will be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedferd Street, Boston. 








